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Chronicle 


Home News.—After an intensive campaign in the 
press and an ostentatious visit of Messrs. Owen Young 
and J. P. Morgan to the State Department, in line with a 
campaign to force the United States in- 
to participation in the International Bank 
which is to handle German reparations, 
Secretary Stimson on January 26 announced that the 
policy of the United States Government had not changed 
and that no official would be appointed to the Bank. It 
was made clear that Messrs. Young and Morgan acted 
in a private capacity and any further relations of Amer- 
icans with the reparations would be of the same nature. 
The White House allowed it to be known that the 
President was following Ambassador Dawes’ conversa- 
tions on disarmament in London with great interest. Ob- 
servers here and abroad expected from Mr. Hoover a 
statement of the highest importance. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ican experts were working to make the “ yard-stick,” ac- 
cording to which armament reduction, in Mr. Hoover’s 
desire, would proceed if it is finally accepted by the 
Powers. 

While Congress was in recess, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee continued to conduct hearings on the tariff bill. 


Foreign 
Relations 





Industrial interests were pressing very hard to secure even 
higher rates in the tariff than were 
given by the House. The struggle in 
its first phases particularly centered 
around the sugar, wool, and shoe and leather schedules. 
Meanwhile, a coalition of insurgent Republicans and 
Democrats was formulating its strategy to carry to the 
floor of the Senate their plea for limited revision of the 
industrial schedules and presumably higher rates for the 
agricultural ones. All parties seemed much afraid of a 
presidential veto and for that reason the former plan to 
introduce the debenture into the tariff bill was dropped. 


Tariff 
Inquiries 


Austria.—Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, the former Chancel- 
lor of Austria, returned to Vienna after a short vacation 
in the Near East. He confirmed the report that he is to 
resume his duties as professor of moral 


Msgr. Seipel od 2 Pat 
Resumes theology at the Vienna University in the 
> i . - 
Pretesseraiip autumn and announced that his first lec- 


ture will be on “ Peace as a Moral and Social Problem.” 
Msgr. Seipel was first appointed to the University of 
Vienna in 1917. While there he wrote several books on 
political and social science, economics and moral theology. 
His book on “ Nation and State”’ attracted the attention 
of the Emperor Charles and marked the beginning of his 
work for peace. He became Chancellor in 1922 and re- 
signed from that office last April. Although he will re- 
tain his seat in Parliament, he has decided to renounce 
active politics indefinitely. 


China.—It was announced on June 26, that Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the outstanding rival of the Nanking 
Government, was to leave China, and “ travel in Europe.” 

Thus the Nationalist party removed from 
 & the scene the only threat to its complete 

power over China, and the last obstacle 
to complete unification. The Hankow faction’s defeat, 
and the firm possession of Canton and Nanking, with 
the Northern marshals in at least temporary alliance, 
provided the best outlook for tranquility in China for 
some time. Promises to other malcontents of places of 
power seemed to assure peace to the Nationalists. 


Czechoslovakia.—An Agrarian bloc was recently 
formed in the Lower House of the National Assembly 
(95 out of 300 Representatives), by combining Czecho- 

slovak and German elements. A _ simi- 
Blocs lar plan was said to be planned by the 
Socialist groups (giving them 74 Depu- 
ties). A bloc of the Catholic groups (Czech, Slovak and 
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German), would give sixty-seven representatives in the 
Lower House, and was proposed by the Secretary of the 
Popular party, Msgr. Sramek. Difficulties, however, were 
still felt in Slovak and German cooperation. 


France.—The difficult problem of ratification of the 
Mellon-Bérenger debt accord occupied the attention of the 
Premier and his Cabinet during the last week of June. 
The situation was complicated by the 
manifold connection of the debts with 
the Young plan on reparations, the 
maturing of the war-stocks debt, the opposition of some 
of the veterans’ associations, and the very uncertain temper 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The Premier wished to have 
a free and independent hand in the conference of the in- 
terested Governments for inaugurating the Young plan, 
which will meet during the summer, and desired to have 
both the Mellon-Bérenger and the Churchill-Caillaux set- 
tlements completed before that event. Similarly he pre- 
ferred not to have to accept the favor of an extension of 
time on the war-stocks payment, due August 1 unless the 
Mellon-Bérenger accord is ratified before that date. While 
the Premier was reviewing the situation with a joint 
session of the Finance and the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sions of the Chamber, some of the strongly nationalist 
groups in the veterans’ associations endeavored to per- 
suade their comrades to stage a parade and meeting in 
protest against the debt settlement. The great majority 
of the veterans refused to embarrass the Government, but 
on June 23 a small section of about 4,000 marched in 
parade and later met and passed a resolution against any 
debt settlement which did not contain an express reserva- 
tion making debt payments dependent on continued repa- 
rations payments by Germany. A similar sentiment pre- 
vailed in some groups in the Chamber, within the ranks 
of parties hitherto united in support of the Poincaré Gov- 
ernment. At the same time the Radicals and Radical 
Socialists, while on record as favoring settlement, strove 
to use the question for political bargaining. The formal 
debate on ratification was postponed by Parliament to 
allow the Premier and the commissions more time for 
preparation. 


Debts 


Germany.—On June 21, an extraordinary session of 
the Cabinet voted to accept the experts’ reparations plan 
as signed by the German delegates at Paris as a basis for 
negotiations by the Governments in- 
volved. The Cabinet, however, set down 
as a provision that the complete liquida- 
tion of the various issues arising out of the World War 
should be undertaken at the same time. Dr. Stresemann 
presented the Government’s position to the Reichstag on 
June 24, and with the exception of opposition from the 
Nationalists and Communists, anticipated a majority of 
votes on the final balloting for the issue. The Foreign 
Minister admitted that no member of the Government 
considered the Young plan as ideal, but that everyone 
should recognize that it was better for Germany than the 
Dawes plan. Dr. Stresemann defended the Government 
against the attacks of Count Westarp, the . Nationalist 


Accepts 
Young 
Plan 
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leader, and condemned the activities of Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg in organizing and financing a nation-wide campaign 
against Germany’s impending reparations commitments. 

The Foreign Minister declined to say whether the Gov- 
ernment’s acceptance or rejection of the Young repara- 
tions plan would be made conditional on complete ana 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland, 
yet his remarks inferred that the Gov- 
ernment has assumed that unconditional 
evacuation would automatically follow Germany’s accept- 
ance. In unmistakable terms the Foreign Minister pre- 
dicted the failure of any further negotiations “if an at- 
tempt should be made to instal a permanent civilian con- 
trol commission in the Rhineland after the troops had been 
withdrawn.” Leaders of the various parties were unani- 
mous in demanding a complete clarification of the question 
of the Rhineland evacuation before the fate of the Young 
reparations plan should be decided by the vote of the 
Reichstag. 


Evacuation 
Demands 


Great Britain—The new Government spent the 
time before the speech from the throne on July 2 in or- 
ganizing its program. In foreign affairs this includes co- 
operation with the United States in 
limiting and reducing armament; recog- 
nition of Russia, for which approval of 
the Dominions was already asked, and which would be 
arranged without seeking the opinion of the United 
States; evacuation of the Rhineland as the next step to 
European peace; and signing of the optional clause of the 
World Court for arbitration of controversial issues. In 
domestic affairs, the Labor policy centers around the un- 
employment question, as the most pressing social and 
economic issue facing the country. J. H. Thomas, in 
whose hands the matter was put, held conferences with 
industrial leaders, and it was expected that some tentative 
plans would emerge in the King’s speech. It was also 
announced that the much-talked-of visit of Premier Mac- 
Donald to the United States would await the progress of 
disarmament negotiations going on between Ambassador 
Dawes and representatives in London of France, Italy, 
Japan and Great Britain. At the first session, Captain C. 
A. Fitzroy, a Conservative, was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Our London correspondent sends some interesting data 
on the Prohibition movement in England. The report that 
the new Government was to appoint a Royal Commission 
on drink was given added interest by a 
statement that, of the 615 members of 
the new House of Commons, at least 200 
were pledged to support new “temperance” legislation. 
A local-option bill was expected to be the entering wedge 
to Prohibition. Non-Catholic religious organizations are 
enrolling young people in huge societies for “‘ temperance 
reform.” The movement gathers strength daily, and the 
usual maladroit tactics of the brewers win it many new 
adherents. 


New Labor 
Policies 


Prohibition 
Activities 


Ireland.—One of the most remarkable religious 
demonstrations of modern times took place in Dublin on 
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June 23, when a crowd estimated to exceed 300,000 heard 
Mass in Phoenix Park at the celebra- 
tions of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Catholic Emancipation. The deep 
reverence and devotion of the throng impressed observers. 
In the box of honor President Cosgrave and Eamon De 
Valera sat side by side. The Governor General was 
present, as were also the Consuls General of all the lead- 
ing nations. The Mass was said by the Archbishop of 
Armagh in the presence of the Archbishop of Dublin. A 
Eucharistic procession followed, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was carried three and a half miles to the Watling 
Street Bridge where Benediction was given. A guard of 
honor from the Free State Army attended the celebrant. 


Emancipation 
Celebration 


Japan.—On June 26 the Privy Council, in the 
presence of the Emperor, ratified the Kellogg Peace Pact 
by a large majority. The ratification was accompanied by 
an “interpretation,” concerning the 
words “in the name of their respective 
peoples,” and this reservation caused the 
resignation of Count Uchida, who signed the Pact at 
Paris. This ratification is important because it fills the 
list of the original fifteen signers, whose ratifications are 
necessary for the Pact to go into effect. Of the forty- 
nine other nations invited to sign, all but two, Brazil and 
Argentina, had either ratified or announced their intention 
to do so. Earlier in the week, Japan had also made pub- 
lic its intention to cooperate with the United States and 
Great Britain in armament reduction. 


Peace Pact 
Ratified 


Mexico.—On June 22, after last week’s issue had 
left the press, the long-awaited assent of the Holy See to 
Portes Gil’s conditions was received by Archbishop Ruiz, 
and two simultaneous documents were 
issued by the two parties. No treaty was 
signed, because the settlement does not 
constitute the final adjustment of differences, but only 
the terms under which the Church agreed to reopen serv- 
ices so that in an atmosphere of peace the discussion of 
further differences might proceed favorably. The Gov- 
ernment’s statement reads: 


I have had conversations with Archbishop Ruiz y Flores and 
Bishop Pascual Diaz. These conversations took place as the re- 
sult of public statements made by Archbishop Ruiz on May 2 and 
a statement made by me on May 8. 

Archbishop Ruiz and Bishop Diaz informed me that the Mexican 
Bishops have felt that the Constitution and laws, particularly the 
provision which requires registration of ministers and the provision 
which grants separate States the right to determine the maximum 
number of ministers, threaten the identity of the Church, giving 
the State the control of its spiritual offices. 

They assure me that the Mexican Bishops are animated by sin- 
cere patriotism and that they desire to resume public worship if 
this can be done consistently with their loyalty to the Mexican 
Republic and their consciences. 

They stated that it could be done if the Church could enjoy the 
freedom within the law to live and to exercise its spiritual offices. 

I am glad to take advantage of this opportunity to declare 
publicly and very clearly that it is not the purpose of the Consti- 
tution, nor of the laws, nor of the Government of the Republic to 
destroy the identity of the Catholic Church or of any other, nor to 
interfere in any way with its spiritual functions. 


Religious 
Settlement 
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In accordance with the oath of office which I took when I as- 
sumed the Provisional Government of Mexico to observe and to 
cause to be observed the Constitution of the Republic and the laws 
derived therefrom, my purpose has been at all times to fulfill 
honestly that oath and see that the laws are applied without favor 
to any sect and without any bias whatever, my administration 
being disposed to hear from any person, be he dignitary of some 
church or merely a private individual, any complaints in regard 
to injustices arising from undue application of the laws. 

With reference to certain provisions of the law which have been 
misunderstood, I also take advantage of this opportunity to declare : 

1. That the provision of the law which required the registration 
of ministers does not mean that the government can register those 
who have not been named by a hierarchical superior of the relig- 
ious creed in question or in accordance with its regulations: 

2. With regard to religious instruction, the Constitution and 
laws in force definitely prohibit it in primary or higher schools 
whether public or private, but this does not prevent ministers of 
any religion from imparting its doctrines within the church con- 
fines to adults and their children, who may attend for that pur- 
pose ; 

3. That the Constitution as well as the laws of the country 
guarantee to all residents of the Republic the right of petition and 
therefore the members of any church may apply to the appropri 
ate authorities for amendment, repeal or passage of any law. 

E. Portes GI. 

Archbishop Ruiz’s statement was as follows: 

Bishop Diaz and I have had several conferences with the Presi- 
dent, the results of which are set forth in the statement which he 
has issued today. 

I am glad to say that all conversations have been marked by a 
spirit of mutual good-will and respect. As a consequence of the 
statement made by the President, the Mexican clergy will resume 
religious services pursuant to the laws in force. 

I entertain the hope that resumption of religious services may 
lead the Mexican people, animated by a spirit of mutual good-will, 
to cooperate in all moral efforts made for the benefit of all people 
of our fatherland. 


Leopo_po Ruiz. 

The settlement was due to the evident desire of the 
Church to make the most extreme concession possible so 
that good will might be manifested, and that the people 
might regain the consolations of reli- 
gion. The final settlement was due to 
President Portes Gil, who showed him- 
self willing to deal with the Church, to Archbishop Ruiz 
y Flores, Archibishop of Morelia and Apostolic Delegate, 
to Bishop, now Archbishop, Diaz, who assisted him, and 
to Senor Miguel Cruchaga and Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., who together initiated the final steps, and to the 
Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., Secretary of the N. C. 
W. C., to whom was due the abortive agreement of last 
year, which this one closely resembles. In recognition 
of his services, Bishop Pascual Diaz, S.J., of Tabasco, 
was named Archbishop of Mexico City. Archbishop 
Diaz had been for four years Secretary of the Mexican 
Episcopate, and had borne the brunt of the early struggle 
until he was exiled in January, 1927, on the accusation 
of being the “ intellectual author ” of the armed religious 
revolt. He had lived in Brooklyn the greater part of his 
time in the United States. The churches were reopened 
as fast as the Government could turn them over, and the 
first public celebrations were held in the Basilica of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, national patron of Mexico. Im- 
mense joy marked the demonstrations all over the land. 


Aftermath 
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On June 26, Archbishop Ruiz issued a Pastoral letter, ex- 
horting his people to loyal acceptance of the agreement, 
and asking their cooperation for the reconstruction of the 
country. On June 27, Archbishop Orozco, of Guadalajara, 
made a dramatic appearance in Mexico City at the home 
of Archbishop Ruiz. In his statement to the press he 
once again denied his participation in rebellion, and an- 
nounced his adherence to the new agreement. 


Vatican City——Count Cesare Maria del Vecchi, 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See, was received in 
state at the Vatican on June 25, and presented his cre- 


italian dentials to Pope Pius XI. After the 
Ambassador formal reception he had a long private 
Received audience with the Holy Father. Later 


he visited Cardinal Gasparri, and then proceeded to St. 
Peter’s, where he prayed before the tomb of the Apostles. 
In the afternoon Cardinal Gasparri called upon the Am- 
bassador at the temporary quarters of the Embassy in 
» Vatican City. 

Upon the publication in book form of the speeches given 
by Premier Mussolini in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties and Senate on the Lateran Treaty and Concordat, the 
Holy Father addressed a new note to 
the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, in which he stated that since 
this new publication of the speeches contained substan- 
tially the same text as the original, it placed the Holy See 
under the obligation of recalling the comment on the 
speeches made shortly after their delivery. Accordingly, 
His Holiness directed the Cardinal to reproduce both the 
letter and the speech which referred to them. The two 
utterances (the address to the Mondragone students and 
the Corpus Christi letter to Cardinal Gasparri—AMERICA, 
May 25 and June 15) were reprinted in full in the 
Osservatore Romano on June 25. 


Treaty 
Discussion 
Reprinted 


Venezuela.—An end of the Civil war and a return 
to complete peace in Venezuela was predicted as a result 
of the capture of the rebel General José Rafael Gabaldon, 
who with a small group of followers, has 
been in active revolt against the admin- 
istration for many weeks. The Govern- 
ment force was commanded by General Juan Fernandez. 
About six months ago, after protesting against the ad- 
ministration of President Juan V. Gomez, General Gab- 
aldon with a band of about 500 men started his revolu- 
tionary movement in the southwest. When Dr. Gomez 
became Commander in Chief of the Army in June the 
drive against the rebels was renewed with greater vigor. 
The final capture of the rebel chief followed a three-day 
battle in the Chabasquen Mountains in the States of 
Portugesa, Lara and Trujillo. In the same area the Gov- 
ernment troops hoped to capture another rebel leader, 
Rafael Simon Urbina, who recently returned with a band 
of followers after a raid on Willemsted, Curacao. 


Gabaldon 
Captured 


Disarmament Conference.—-Informal conferences 
between the British Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
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the French and Japanese Ambassadors, the Italian 
Charge d’Affaires, and Ambassadors 
Dawes and Gibson, representing the 
United States, were reported from Lon- 
don on June 26, in preparation for the proposed confer- 
ence on the reduction of naval armaments. Two main 
questions were said to be preliminary to further develop- 
ments: whether civilians or naval experts should first con- 
fer; and whether the scope of the proposed conference 
should be limited to cruisers, or battleships and cruisers, 
or be unlimited. 

Favorable reactions were reported in Great Britain from 
the suggestion made by Ambassador Dawes in his speech 
at Forres, that civilians should take a leading part in the 
conference, employing the advice of 
naval experts only for a certain definite 
part in the proceedings. Skepticism 
was expressed in the Japanese press as to the possibility 
ot reaching the common formula of measurement of naval 
values, popularly known as the “ yardstick,” in accord- 
ance with the Washington proposal. However, it was 
thought that some of the difficulty in reaching it would be 
lessened if it were understood to apply to naval units, 
rather than to individual pieces of naval material. Noth- 
ing was said by Ambassador Dawes about discussing the 
freedom of the seas, and it was thought that the pro- 
cedure would be first to arrive at some conclusion as to 
the reduction of armaments before taking up this vexed 
matter. 


Preparations 


The “Yardstick” 


League of Nations.—It was reported in London on 
June 22, that Premier MacDonald intended to announce 
in the League of Nations Assembly in September that 
Great Britain would accept the optional 
Acceptance clause of the statutes of the Permanent 

Court of International Justice (Article 
36). This article provides that a State accepting it ac- 
cepts as compulsory the jurisdiction of the World Court 
i certain well-defined instances. Practically all the 
smaller nations adhering to the Court had accepted it; 
and of the larger Court adherents, only Great Britain 
and Italy had held out. There was possibility that Mr. 
MacDonald might add some reservations. 


British Option 











Mark Twain is one of the puzzles of American 
history. Next week, Charles Willis Thompson 
will apply to him a Catholic criterion in the light 
of Francis Thompson’s “ Hound of Heaven.” 


“ Dignity Defies the Rod,” by C. R. McAuliffe, 
brings to bear a little modern psychology on the 
old problem of original sin. 

Father Robert Southwell, English martyr, is 
known as a poet. Next week in “ Six Letters of 
Southwell,” Eugene P. Murphy will present him 
in the light of a letter writer. 

“The Service of Eminence” is an interesting 
paper in which, from the lives of great men, 
Edward F. Garesché draws some pertinent con- 
clusions for our generation. 
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The Alien Mrs. Schwimmer 


UR radical and—in spots—liberal magazines are 
weeping bitter tears over the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer. 
Some time ago, this lady applied for naturalization papers. 
The inferior courts, after examination, refused to grant 
them, and this decision is sustained by the Supreme Court. 
It can hardly be maintained that an alien can come to 
this country, and after establishing residence, demand 
citizenship as a matter of right. For no alien has any 
“right” which makes the refusal of naturalization an 
injustice. The United States grants or withholds certain 
privileges and immunities at discretion. Should Congress 
decide to repeal all naturalization laws, no one could com- 
plain that he had been treated with injustice. The action 
of Congress might be unwise, but it would not be unjust. 
In the present case, Mrs. Schwimmer thought herself fit 
to be an American citizen; at least, she applied for natur- 
alization. The court thought she was not fit, and denied 
the application. In this conflict of opinion, it is quite 
possible that she was wrong, and the courts right. 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Holmes made 
merry over the fact that Mrs. Schwimmer had said most 
decidedly that she would not bear arms in defense of 
the United States, and, further, that on principle she was 
opposed to war. Even should she desire to rush to the 
field, the Justice wrote, she would not be permitted to do 
so. Hence this attitude should not debar her from citizen- 
ship. But it was also apparent from Mrs. Schwimmer’s 
examination, that she was determined not only not to 
bear arms, but to dissuade others from bearing arms, and 
that in case of war she reserved her right to act as she 
chose, regardless of what preparations for the common 
defense might be made and ordained by the Government. 
In short, Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer reserved the right to 
make a contagious nuisance of herself. 
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But even disregarding her angular and uncomfortable 
philosophy, Mrs. Schwimmer was not denied a right, since 
no such right, natural, civil, or social, as alleged, exists. 
Furthermore, seeking “ nationalization” from an Ameri- 
can court, she quite cheerfully admitted that she had no 
sense of nationality. Why, then, did she ask it? To be 
denied something that we do not fully understand, but 
dislike to the extent that we do comprehend it, is not 
tc be burdened with a grievous hardship. Like Mr. Justice 
Holmes, the lady is something of a humorist. 


The Mexican Settlement 


O avoid the pitfalls of undue optimism and undue 
disappointment, it is necessary to understand the 
precise character of the recent composition of differences 
in Mexico. It would not be exact to say that complete 
peace has at last been reached between the Church in 
Mexico and the ruling faction in that country. The ab- 
sence from the terms of the fundamental points of dis- 
pute is sufficient proof of that. Neither should those who 
looked for even relative liberty for the Church feel that 
ihe negotiators for the Catholics have betrayed them, as 
if the agreement of June 21 represented the ultimate phase 
of the matter. 

What was done was precisely this: as a first step 
towards final peace the Bishops agreed to return to their 
dioceses, from which they were outlawed or exiled, and 
to re-establish services in the churches. It had long been 
agreed that until this was done no further step could be 
taken towards settling the dispute. To make it possible 
for the Bishops to do this consistently, the Government 
agreed to relax the severity of the provision which had 
caused the final break—registration of the clergy—and 
to recognize the right of the Bishops to petition the State 
for the necessary changes in the Constitution and laws 
against religion. This was the very minimum on which 
the Church could stand, and to end the deprivation of a 
whole people of the Sacraments, the minimum was ac- 
cepted. 

It has been said that the step constitutes recognition by 
the Church of the hated Constitution of 1917 and of the 
radical regime who profit by it. In a sense, this is true. 
But it is rather a recognition of the fact that the United 
States is determined to uphold that Constitution and sup- 
port that regime than an acceptance of the Constitution 
as good Mexican law and an approval of the regime. The 
distinction is important. In the same sense it is true that 
the failure of the Escobar revolt was a leading factor in 
bringing about a settlement. 

While steps are being taken to bring about, in a serener 
atmosphere, the re-establishment of peace and liberty, much 
labor will be undergone to reconstruct the country. Just 
as it is doubtful that preliminary peace was possible with- 
out the good offices of Mr. Morrow, to whom Catholics 
the world over are deeply grateful, so reconstruction will 
hardly proceed without his help. This task will not be 
easy. An ominous incident happened the day after the 
settlement, when President Portes Gil once more an- 
nounced that the dictatorship of the proletariate is the 
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aim of his party. Inefficiency in government has reduced 
the country to bankruptcy, which is kept hidden only by 
the forbearance of the creditors, and foolish laws, though 
designed with the good purpose of improving the condi- 
tion of the workers, make anything like industgialization 
of the country impossible. The day will certainly come 
when the red radicalism of the ruling faction will clash 
with the conservatism of Mr. Morrow, and when the ne- 
cessity of proving good faith will at last come into con- 
flict with the hitherto uncurbed progress of personal profit 
in public office. When all parties realize that the only 
salvation for Mexico lies in loyal acceptance of Christi- 
anity in public and private, a brighter day will have dawned 
for that unhappy country. 


A Pitiful Appeal for Prohibition 


O other phrase properly describes the appeal made 

on June 18 by President Hoover. He “ deeply de- 
plores the killing of any person,” as though the killing of 
citizens by other than by Federal Prohibition agents were 
in question, and thinks this a satisfactory answer to the 
people of the Minnesota city who had begged him, “in 
God’s name ” to take such action as would prevent further 
slaughter. If it be out of keeping with the dignity of the 
chief executive of the United States to express sym- 
pathy, then President Hoover has guarded that dignity 
in a manner above all criticism. 

“The Treasury Department,” he continued, “is mak- 
ing every effort to prevent the misuse of arms, and any 
case of misuse will be determined by the orderly pro- 
cedure of the Department and the courts.” Put in other 
words, this declaration means two things. The first is 
that the Government will proceed with the plan announced 
by Mr. Seymour Lowman, of sending heavily armed 
bands to guard the “ frontier.” The second is, that when- 
ever a Federal agent kills a respectable law-abiding citizen, 
such as Hansen of Buffalo, or Virkula of International 
Falls, the Government of the United States will prevent 
the local courts from trying the killer. When and if tried, 
the killer will appear in a Federal Court, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States acting as his defender. 

Finally, the President appeals to “ communities along 
the border” to aid in the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, and of such rulings as have been issued by non-legis- 
lative bodies at Washington. 

This is not the first time that President Hoover has im- 
plored the country to obey this so-called law, nor the 
second time, nor even the third. But what is to be thought 
of a law which the people continue to despise, even though 
appeals for respect issue from the highest officials; even 
though the Government calls on every resource at its dis- 
posal and on some that should not be; even though it 
equips an army of agents with shotguns and dum-dum 
bullets; even though it sends throughout the country 
swarms of spies and hordes of paid enticers? 

The only answer is that the alleged law cannot be en- 
forced. 

For more than nine years the Government has used 
not only its own forces, but all the power of the Anti- 
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Saloon League, the W. C. T. U., the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, and of dozens of similar organizations, 
in a futile attempt to compel observance of the Volstead 
Act. After nine years, the failure is so apparent that the 
President of the United States must get down on his 
knees, and beg the people to be good. Not even the wild- 
est imagination could conjure up a similarly humiliating 
spectacle in Canada, Great Britain, France, or in any well- 
governed country. 

Law, to be law, must be a dictate of reason promulgated 
by competent authority for the general good. It must also 
be a measure that can be enforced. The Volstead Act 
fails on three, and in high probability on four, of these 
counts. It is not a dictate of reason, but of fanaticism. 
It does not promote the general welfare: on the contrary, 
no Act passed by Congress in the 140 years of its existence 
has been so prolific of tyranny and oppression, of murder 
and assault, of brutal violation of constitutional guaran- 
tees, of theft, bribery, and corruption. As the experience 
of nine years shows, the’ Act cannot be enforced, unless 
the Government adopts as a consistent policy means 
which are repugnant to the very concept of law and to the 
practice of civilized nations—and lawlessness begets 
violence and reprisals. 

Mr. George W. Wickersham recently stated that his 
Committee did not consider Prohibition its major field of 
study. Congressman LaGuardia, of New York, did well 
to call attention to the fact that in this respect the Act of 
Congress which financed the Committee differs from Mr. 
Wickersham. Prohibition, as conceived at Washington, is 
one of the greatest sources of private and public corrup- 
tion in this country. As long as the Act remains un- 
changed that corruption is bound to increase. 


The Doctor’s Living Fee 


HE problem of providing medical care for the poor, 
and for persons in moderate circumstances, has 
become acute. Speaking at the Atlantic City convention 
of the American Hospital Association some weeks ago, 
Mr. Edward A. Filene proposed as a solution the forma- 
tion of medical guilds. These groups, consisting of about 
fifteen physicians, would make periodic examinations, for 
a moderate fee, and give necessary advice. This plan, he 
thinks, “ will bring adequate medical care within the fi- 
nancial reach of every American, and, at the same time, 
insure a guaranteed income to the doctor.” 

Stated thus baldly, the plan has not much to recom- 
mend it. It leaves too many fields untouched. What of 
the cases which require immediate surgical care, or ex- 
tended hospital treatment? “Speaking of Operations ” 
is the title of a witty brochure; but in these days, the 
prospect of an operation is not calculated to awaken 
laughter. For many a man the choice is between an opera- 
tion and death, and should he elect the operation, he also 
elects months of penury. This is not said in criticism of 
the medical profession. Technical education is costly, hos- 
pital expenses show no decline, nurses must live, and 
doctors must provide for their families. 

A second plan is proposed in a recent number of the 
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Bulletin of the Chicago Medical Society by Dr. J. V. 
Fowler. Under this plan, complete diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities would be opened in a number of hospitals 
to all ethical practitioners. Physicians will be permitted 
to bring their patients for more thorough diagnosis, and 
for aid in the interpretation of diagnostic findings. “ No 
one is to be refused treatment because of economic 
stringency.” Cases calling for hospital care are to be 
assessed according to the ability of the patient to pay. 
Costs will be fixed by representatives of the services con- 
tributing to the treatment, after hearing the report of a 
social investigator. 

Up to this stage, Dr. Fowler’s plan does not differ 
greatly from the practice of reputable physicians and 
hospitals. The crisis comes with patients unable to pay 
anything at all. 

Here Dr. Fowler postulates outside financial assistance 
“until the work became so organized that it could carry 
itself.” Many savings can be effected by careful intel- 
ligent administration without lowering in the least the 
service given the patient. The only source of revenue in- 
dicated by Dr. Fowler is the “ development of periodic 
health examinations of patients referred by physicians.” 
Possibly, others might be found. 

To quote a layman’s view, it seems to us that while Dr. 
Fowler’s plan deserves praise as an attempt to distribute 
the costs, it could not last long without a wealthy Me- 
cenas. However, we should like to see it tried. “ Un- 
doubtedly the condition requires specific treatment,” said 
Dr. Charles B. Reed, in his inaugural address as President 
of the Chicago Medical Society, on June 19, “ and it may 
well be that Fowler’s Solution, if not curative, may at 
least bring relief.” As conditions now are, “ the financial 
burdens of sickness,” writes Mr. Filene, “ cause almost 
as much suffering as the sickness itself.” Yet—and this 
must not be forgotten—‘ the average doctor is rewarded 
with a ridiculously low return for the great service he 
renders the community.” Something must be done, if 
State intervention is to be averted, the poor patient to be 
given the care he needs, and his physician guaranteed a 
living fee. 


The Work and Office of a Bishop 


WO reasons account for the decline of Protestanism 

as a religious force in this country. The first is 
irreligious public education, and the second is the politi- 
cian in the pulpit. 

No Catholic takes pleasure in the reflection that his 
fellow-citizens are losing even that modicum of Revela- 
tion once preached by the groups unconnected with the 
Church of Christ. For the old-fashioned Protestant was 
a distinct moral force in his community. He believed in 
Almighty God and in God’s law, and he stoutly held that 
the unrepentant sinner burned in Hellfire for all eternity. 
He went to preaching on Sunday morning and to prayer 
meeting on Wednesday night, with a regularity which we 
should be happy to see paralleled by a Catholic habit of 
Mass on Sunday. If his conduct did not always measure 
up to his creed, that unhappy fact merely argues that he 
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had his share of human weakness and instability. His 
good faith was unquestioned. He did not hate the Catholic 
Church, but a grisly monster which had been presentea 
to him as the Church. When he spoke disrespectfully of 
the Bishop of Rome, he really thought that he was de- 
nouncing the Man of Sin foretold in Revelations. It would 
be interesting could we know how many Catholics today 
remember a grandfather who could have sat for this por- 
trait ! 

But not all his grandchildren are now in the Fold. An 
education totally divorced from religion erased from the 
minds of many all but a nominal belief in Protestantism. 
And the powerful ally today of this education is the 
Protestant clergyman who preaches on every topic under 
the sun except religion, and by preference, on politics. 

The last presidential election brought this type of clergy- 
man into particular prominence. Thousands of men and 
women who went to church to worship Almighty God 
found their ears assailed and their religious feelings out- 
raged by tirades which would have been out of place in 
the hurly burly of the hustings. The charitably inclined 
tolerated this unseemly conduct, doubtless, but others 
began to formulate an opinion of old growth—that not 
a great deal of Christianity was to be found in the Prot- 
estant pulpit. Of these, some, as we know, turned to 
the Church. But not all. 

Probably the most outstanding figure among the po- 
litical preachers in this country is Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr., of Virginia. He not only admits, but boasts, that in 
the last campaign he was “ speaking two or three times 
daily.” What time was left for his religious functions can 
only be conjectured. But the Bishop did not confine his 
attention to politics. For a great many years, forty, he 
says, he has been engaged in buying and selling for gain. 
“For forty years I have engaged in business transactions 
of various kinds,” he writes in his statement published in 
the New York Times for June 21. “1 have openly bought 
and sold houses and lots, timber stumpage, coal, cotton 
and bank stocks, and stocks and bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 

We do not feel with Senator Caraway that Bishop 
Cannon has lowered his status as a religious leader, for 
the simple reason that we have never seen any indica- 
tions of his leadership in that field. Of course, his effec- 
tiveness as a leader in partisan politics cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

What his church thinks of him, is not our concern. But 
“bishops ” of this sort are not, in our judgment, calcu- 
lated to raise religion in public esteem. Playing the mar- 
ket, even in stocks and bonds “ listed on the New York 
Exchange ” and stumping the country in the interests of 
a political campaign, are hardly the work and office of a 
bishop, even as the terms are understood by the Methodist 
Church. 

Wholly apart from the natural desire of the Bishop’s 
enemies to make political capital out of the incident, which 
is beside the point, the recent revelations are of impor- 
tance. They really do reveal a state of things in Protes- 
tantism which is ominous. In Bishop Cannon, Christianity 
takes on a new meaning. 
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How Many Colored Catholics Are There? 


Joun T. GILvarp, S.S.]. 


terpretation of the facts produced by investigation 

will indicate their true meanings. An example is 
an N.C.W.C. news article which has recently made the 
rounds of many newspapers. The item is captioned 
“Colored Catholics More Than Triple in Two Decades.” 
The article in question states that there are 147 separate 
local organizations with a membership of 124,324 colored 
Catholics. It notes, too, that in 1906 the number of col- 
ored Catholics was 44,882, and in 1916 it had grown to 
51,688. By simple mathematics the conclusion is deduced 
that the present number of colored Catholics represents 
an increase of 140 per cent within the last decade. This 
conclusion would be welcome news were it true. Un- 
fortunately it is not true. 

The article was originally prepared by a former Negro 
employe of the Bureau of Census at Washington, who now 
conducts the “ Capital News Service” for his own race. 
The statistics were compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Concerning the 1926 statistics for Negro Catholics, two 
facts are important. The first is that the figure for col- 
ored Catholics in exclusively colored parishes, as sup- 
plied by the Bureau, is the first ever procured by the Gov- 
ernment with any degree of accuracy. 

For the past two years the writer has been making a 
survey of Catholic missionary activities in behalf of the 
Negroes in the United States. So far as is known his is 
the first accurate survey of a national character which had 
ever been completed. It will be published some time this 
Fall. After vainly trying to secure from various sources 
a complete list of exclusively colored Catholic congrega- 
tions in the United States, the Bureau of Census sent a 
representative to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
A complete and accurate list of such churches was forth- 
with compiled and sent to Washington. This entailed 
some fifty corrections of and additions to the list origi- 
nally possessed by the Bureau. With its aid, however, 
the Bureau was enabled to secure an accurate census. 
Allowing for a difference of a few thousand, the figure 
124,324 may then be accepted as accurate for Negroes 
attending exclusively colored Catholic churches. 

The inaccuracy in the news item is due to a comparison 
of this accurate figure with the previous decennial sta- 
tistics, which were wofully inaccurate. As with any 
comparison between truth and error, an erroneous and mis- 
leading conclusion was the result. Had those who were 
engaged in missionary work among the Negroes been so 
disposed they might have seized upon the publicity value 
which such a misleading conclusion seemed to possess. 
They know, however, that the previous statistics issued 
by the Government concerning Negro Catholics in the 
United States are inaccurate. Hitherto the missioners 
have not been in possession of official figures with which 
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to substantiate any statement they may have wished to 
make; they have been too busy winning souls to Christ 
to spare the time to count them. If, however, this 
erroneous impression concerning their missionary success 
during the past decade be allowed to prevail, they will be 
faced with an embarrassing situation ten years hence when 
they will be called upon to explain an apparent lack of 
progress. 

The second point essential to a proper understanding 
of the statistics on colored Catholics is, as the news item 
referred to correctly states, “ that the colored Catholics do 
not all belong to the race churches.” The first official 
census of colored Catholics in the United States covering 
every diocese in the country, and here made public for the 
first time, was compiled by the writer. It shows that of 
the 11,600,000 Negroes in the United States 204,000 claim 
membership in the Catholic Church. 

By chance the previous figures, which were based upon 
the Catholic colored population of those States in which 
missionary work was being done, were fairly accurate ; 
ranging as they did between 200,000 and 250,000. Their 
lack of authority lay in the fact that they did not cover 
the whole ground. To obtain an accurate enumeration of 
colored Catholics would necessitate taking a census of 
each of the nearly 20,000 parishes and missions in the 
United States. Owing to present conditions this is mani- 
festly impossible. While a large number of colored peo- 
ple live in colored parishes and have their own churches, 
many others are scattered among the whites in widely 
separate parishes where no report is ever made of the 
color of members. 

In gathering data for our census the Hierarchy was 
appealed to as being most conversant with conditions in 
the different dioceses, and, therefore, the most reliable 
source of information. In a few instances the Bishops 
may have been over-generous in their estimates. It is 
known that others under-estimated the number; such 
Bishops returned a figure based on actual count of those 
attending church, leaving no margin for possible careless 
Catholics. It is believed that the few over-statements 
balance the under-estimates, so that on the whole the re- 
sult may be considered accurate. The figure 204,000 may 
then be taken as official and accurate for the number of 
colored Catholics in the United States on January 1, 1928. 

In a recent issue of AMERICA, a writer in “ Books and 
Authors” commented upon a new Catholic sociology as 
follows: “In view of the wide range of matters dis- 
cussed, it is a little strange that no reference at all is made 
to two of the most fundamental of all our American 
social problems: that of the Negro and that of rural life, 
nor to any of the agencies concerned therewith.” The 
problem of the Negro is a subtle, intangible part of our 
national life. While friction between two races living side 
by side, as here in America, is not unique, the majority 
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of Americans, like the ostrich, would seem to think that a 
solution may be found in refusal to recognize the problem. 
The theory that the difficulties between the two races might 
be ignored has been found to be untenable. The surpris- 
ing thing is that Catholics, with notable exceptions, are 
so slow to realize that the very presence of the Negro in 
the United States constitutes an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to our best Catholic thought. Surely the spiritual 
desolation of 11,600,000 American citizens and potential 
Catholics cannot be beneath the ken of Catholics, charged 
as they are with the Divine command to preach the Gospel 
to all men. 

As far as we Catholics are concerned, a new approach 
to the problem of winning the Negro to the Church is not 
only desirable but imperative : 200,000 colored Catholics is 
a poor offering to lay at the feet of a King who claims by 
right the soul of every man. On both sides of the “color 
line,” it is true, there are various types of agitators, all 
suffering from distortions; but while we Catholics are 
trying to collect our wits, a more aggressive Socialism is 
making strong bid for the allegiance of the Negro in- 
telligentsia. As the intelligent leaders go, so goes the mass 
of the Negro race. We Catholics may not excuse our- 
selves from inclusion in what W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 
writes accusingly : 

This country professes loudly and blatantly a religion of mercy, 
humanity and sacrifice; we profess to regard all men as brothers, 
and teach that we should turn the other cheek to evil; and that all 
human distinctions, not based on individual character and desert, 
are false and wrong. Yet, at the mere presence of a colored face, 
again and again our whole moral fabric falls, fails and collapses 
in simple matters of human intercourse, in larger matters of social 
service and in the very pews of the church itself. 

Small wonder that the intellectual Negro is dissatisfied 
with religion. By the very token of his intelligence he 
should be dissatisfied with what for the most part he has 
known as religion. By the very same token of intelligence 
the Catholic Church is given opportunity to present to the 
new Negro, and through him to the whole Negro race, an 
intelligent religion. The Catholic Church is admirably 
fitted for just such mission: it is broad enough to accom- 
modate the highest intelligence of the most learned, and 
the simple faith of the unlettered; it is human enough in 
its ceremonial to appeal to the dramatic instincts of the 
emotional man, and at the same time it is rational enough 
in its theology to give satisfaction to the intellectual man. 

It is not without its significance, however, that very 
few accounts of the Negro in relation to his Church make 
mention of the work of the Catholic Church. They as- 
sume that the Catholic Church has done nothing towards 
solving the problems of the race. This attitude is neither 
fair nor scholarly, yet it is indicative of the low regard, 
even disdain, in which the Catholic Church is held by many 
race leaders. Reasons of an extenuating nature are not 


wanting in explanation of our past inability to meet the 
situation adequately, but the present is time for action if 
we would remain faithful to the Divine command to preach 
the Gospel to all men. Confident in its ability to offer to 
the Afro-American a more hopeful message than any of 
the existing emotional religions can give, the Catholic 
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Church must find its place in this renascence of a race. 
But if in the bowels of the past may be seen the augury of 
the future, then American Catholics should hang their 
heads in shame. 


Young America and the Missions 
MARTIN CARRABINE, S.]. 


HE Sixth General Convention of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade came to a close at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., at 
noon on Sunday, June 23, with the heartening appraisal 
of its executive director Msgr. Frank A. Thill, Ph.D.: 
“This has been the most successful of all our conven- 
tions.” The full meaning of that appraisal will not come 
to those who are unfamiliar with the ever-growing en- 
thusiasm of American Catholic youth for the mission- 
crusade movement which began more than ten years ago. 
Fathers Clifford J. King, S.V.D., and Robert Clark, 
S.V.D., both of them students at the time at St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, IIl., first conceived the plan of 
the mission crusade. The former is now a missioner in 
Honan Province, China; the latter died in China in 1923. 
With the rallying cry: “ God wills it,” and the slogan: 
“ The Sacred Heart for the world and the world for the 
Sacred Heart,” they succeeded in assembling the first 
convention at Techny on July 27, 1918. Thirty educa- 
tional institutions were represented. 

The group was very small, but small as it was its 
gathering was the result of much prayer, many sacri- 
fices and tremendous efforts in the face of disheartening 
odds. Clearly it bore the marks of a work of God. “Our 
first meeting was more like a retreat than a convention,” 
said Bishop Francis J. Beckman, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the C.S.M.C., in his opening address to 
the assembled delegates of the Sixth General Convention ; 
““we spent as much time in the chapel as in the assembly 
hall.” 

The movement has grown as works of God grow. The 
two succeeding conventions each marked an increase of 
one hundred per cent over its predecessor. The little 
group of eleven years ago could be gathered easily at 
Techny. The dormitories of the Catholic University of 
America and many of its affiliated colleges and seminaries 
were required to house the more than 500 delegates who 
assembled this year. Many of these were priests and 
Sisters and Brothers who had caught the spirit of the 
missions and found the grace of a religious vocation at 
former Crusade gatherings. The thirty Catholic educa- 
tional institutions who formed the nucleus of the Crusade 
in 1918 have grown to nearly 2,700 now; its membership 
in the combined senior units of Catholic colleges and high 
schools and the junior units of Catholic elementary 
schools has climbed to well nigh 500,000. In 1925 it was 
constituted a Pontifical Society by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 

This Sixth General Convention was begun with a 
special cabled blessing of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
and with the warmly expressed approval of His Excel- 
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lency, Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, and of very many members of the American Hier- 
archy. In the unavoidable absence of His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore, the Right Rev. 
John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdio- 
cese, welcomed the youthful knights and ladies of Christ’s 
mission cause to Baltimore, the cradle of Catholicism and 
religious liberty and the earliest scene of mission activity 
in the United States. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, briefly and 
most cordially voiced the hospitality of that institution to 
the Convention. 

In his opening report Bishop Beckman stressed again 
the great purpose of the Crusade. It is not a collecting 
agency; its aim is educational, to train the minds and 
hearts of the Catholic youth of America to the Church’s 
great mission vocation, her mission methods and her many 
mission needs; to inspire them to steady, fervent prayer 
for all missionaries but especially for their own flesh and 
blood who are toiling in the mission fields. It is a singu- 
lar movement, characteristic of American youth. It was 
not handed down from above but began from below, 
got its inspiration and its driving power from Catholic 
youth itself and has carried on and grown through the 
spontaneous energy of American Catholic youth. 

One could see ‘the truth of Bishop Beckman’s words 
right at the Convention. With the exception of the 
Bishop himself, the entire personnel of the Executive 
Board of the C. S. M. C., including the National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Msgr. Thill, and his faithful assistant, 
Father Roger Straub, is made up of actual or veteran 
student Crusaders. Priests, Sisters, Brothers, and nu- 
merous seminarians, wearing Crusade merit emblems, 
manifested whence they had drawn earlier mission en- 
thusiasm. There was notable and significant attention 
when Msgr. Thill in referring to his own recent tour of 
missions in the Orient told how he had met earlier mem- 
bers of the C. S. M. C. laboring heroically and light- 
heartedly on the hardest posts of the missions and how 
their spirits manifestly rose when they heard that in- 
creasing numbers of Crusaders were watching their labors 
and supporting them with their prayers. 

A goodly number of the Reverend Diocesan Directors 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith testified 
at the meetings to the gratifying results shown in their 
offices through the educational efforts of the Crusade. 
Members of the Executive Board of the C. S. M. C., on 
the other hand, reiterated their desires to have the indi- 
vidual units place themselves at the services of their 
Bishops and conform entirely to the plans and the wishes 
of the diocesan directors of “the Holy Father’s own mis- 
sion society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith.” 

A maze of exhibits by Religious bodies of men and 
women in America who are working home and foreign 
mission fields, half filled the great university gymnasium. 
These exhibits would have convinced the most sceptical 
that American Catholics are definitely and energetically 
orientated towards the missions. 

The Convention brought together generous, unselfish, 
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enthusiastic Catholic young men and young women from 
dioceses scattered throughout the whole nation; it re- 
newed and re-fired their inspiration for the Cause of 
spreading Christ’s Kingdom. This in itself, even though 
capable, thinking young Catholics had not grappled at the 
Convention intelligently and boldly with national and 
local problems, would have justified the expense of gath- 
ering them, the hospitality of the Catholic University in 
receiving them and the much planning of the Baltimore 
and Washington Crusade conferences in preparing for the 
Convention and in providing for the entertainment of its 


delegates. 

Though progress has been great in the Crusade move- 
ment and in diffusing knowledge of the missions, the 
young Catholics in the work are not satisfied. They are 
taking, at Bishop Beckman’s suggestion, as their motto 
till the next convention the pregnant word: “ Spread.” 
One half the Catholic educational institutions of the 
United States do not count mission crusading among their 
spiritual activities. The aim will be to bring all into line 
with the high purpose: “That Catholic America may 
learn and serve the missions.” 


THE TRAVELER 


Far have I followed golden dreams, and sought, 
With that brave earnestness of young desire, 
Beauty and peace. I once beheld the fire 

Of Kashmir stars awake the night. I thought 
Young thoughts that knew no barrier or turning... 
Far have I traveled: many an alien street 

Has hid from me the knowledge of defeat. 

But gone is youth, and all its wistful yearning! 
Here in the quietude I left behind 

There is no mystery; the way lies clear 

And consummate; the quest is ended!... Here— 
From where I first set forth—my heart shall find 
Peace... peace at eventide when beauty fills 


The silence of the everlasting hills. 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


MON REPOS 


The orange-tree you planted as a bride 

At Mon Repos, long years ago has died; 
And now the weeping willow, trailing low 
Over the drive, is gone from Mon Repos. 


There was a welcome in that willow’s boughs, 
Their sweep announced the kostess and the house: 
The coachman and his pair no longer know 

The feel of willow, entering Mon Repos. 


Old friends who entered of a holiday 

Were eager for the hostess’ “ Won’t you stay?” 
Discourteous Death to some has whispered “Go!”, 
And they have gone, and so has Mon Repos. 


And all the loveliness we called our own 

Has gone. Wistaria’s fountain spray wind-blown, 
Showering rose-fringed lawns with summer snow, 
Has felt the touch of frost with Mon Repos. 


The orange-tree you planted never grew. 
Wistaria and willow pass. But you, 
More dear than memories of long ago, 
Are all I care to keep of Mon Repos. 
A.rrep J. Barrett, S.J. 
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Harbinger of Eventual Peace in Mexico 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


\ \ } ITH the simultaneous publication of statements 
from President Portes Gil and Archbishop Ruiz, 
Apostolic Delegate, on June 21, the Church in 
Mexico entered into a path which we may well hope will 
lead to peace and liberty. An armistice has been declared, 
and in the resulting pacification of feeling it will be pos- 
sible to heal a gaping wound in the side of a profoundly 
Christian people. That this will be at once attempted 
is shown by the fact that the day after the agreement 
Bishop Pascual Diaz, of Tabasco, was named Archbishop 
of Mexico City, a See which had been widowed for more 
than a year by the death in exile of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Mora y Del Rio, in San Antonio on April 22, 1928. 
It was at once noticed that Church and State had signed 
no treaty, as recently in Italy, Prussia and Rumania. 
What is called a modus vivendi was set up—literally, a 
“ way of living ’’—a temporary expedient designed to ex- 
press friendly feelings between contending parties, so that 
in the absence of bitterness and recrimination they may 
proceed to reconcile their differences in an atmosphere of 
quiet. Thus the constantly reiterated formula of Am- 
bassador Morrow, “ peace first and discussion afterward,” 
has been accepted by the Holy See as the best way out of 
a deadlock. The value of it, of course, depends on the 
outcome. 

Thus is ended for the time a struggle which was waged 
with unprecedented bitterness, and which was marked by 
a singular ignorance on the part of the world at large, 
induced by a campaign of misrepresentation and misun- 
derstanding without parallel. The chief victim of this 
phase of it was the good name of the press of the United 
States, which was gagged by censorship and misled by a 
propaganda so powerful that its chief instigator, Arturo 
Elias, Consul General in New York, boasted in a speech 
in Monterey, Mexico, in 1926 that he had 2,000 journals 
in the United States which would instantly print anything 
he ordered. The boast was foolish, but the result was 
the same. 

It was constantly said that the two main objectives of 
the Mexican Government were to break the power of the 
Church in politics and to turn its immense wealth over to 
the peons. With these two aims surely no honest Amer- 
ican could disagree. It did not matter that these two 
slogans had done service for a hundred years; that they 
had been realized, if there were need, for the past seventy- 
five years, and that therefore they had no real meaning 
in the present conflict. It was, however, in vain that 
Catholic defenders pointed out that the Church had no 
political power in Mexico at present, and had had none 
for many generations, and that successive spoliations of 
Church property had left it poorer than the smaller and 
obscurer sects in the United States. To the lasting dis- 
credit of various Methodist and Baptist preachers, it must 
be said that they contributed the most vigorously to these 


lies. Even to this day, in Protestant circles, it is believed 
that these were really the aims of the Calles Government 
in its persecutions, and it would not surprise if some 
Catholics had been taken in. 

The struggle which has just been halted did not begin 
in 1926. It was merely a phase of a century-old, world- 
wide conflict between Christianity and naturalistic secu- 
larism, sponsored chiefly by Freemasons, and most acute 
in Catholic countries because only the Catholic Church 
has resisted the anti-Christian wave; Protestants have 
usually yielded to it without a qualm and sunk under it 
without a struggle. This anti-Christian campaign arbi- 
trarily took for its slogan “separation of Church and 
State.” The reasonableness of such an aim in countries 
where there is no unity of religion accounts for its accept- 
ance at face value. The usual ignorance among Americans 
of foreign history and politics made the process easy in 
this country. 

Yet the paradox of the situation was that, however 
incredible it might be to propaganda-blinded people, it 
was actually the Catholic Church which was standing for 
separation of Church and State in Mexico. The Mexican 
Bishops stated this clearly and expressly in their Pastoral 
at the very outset of the conflict in 1926. Their words 
were drowned under the clamor of propaganda. The 
rejection by Calles of their offer to accept amicable sepa- 
ration was itself enough to convince anyone of what his 
true aims were. Subjection of the Church to the Omnipo- 
tent State was his philosophy and that of his backers, 
atheists in Mexico and so-called liberals in the United 
States. That is the reason why the famous “ registration 
of the clergy” came to be the point around which crys- 
tallized in the popular mind the whole mass of divergent 
ideas which really caused the break. 

In one sense, the popular instinct was correct. Licens- 
ing of professional men as a condition of exercising their 
functions is the usual thing, and the necessary thing, in 
modern countries. Physicians, dentists and lawyers are 
properly obliged by the State to submit to certain tests 
and receive permission before they may practise, because 
the matters in which they deal are within the sphere of 
the State’s supervision. 

The 1917 Mexican Constitution and the July, 1926, 
decrees of Calles extended this regulation to clergymen. 
Immediately there was resistance. It is one thing for the 
State to exert its power over matters of health and public 
order and justice, and quite another for it to exercise the 
same authority over men whose profession is spiritual 
and in a sphere outside that of the State. This is recog- 
nized in the United States, where any attempt to introduce 
the practice would be at once stigmatized as an invasion 
of inherent rights and an actual violation of our system 
of separation. Not the least strange among the many 
strange aspects of the story was the tendency of Ameri- 
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cans to take sides with Calles on so clear-cut an 
issue. 

In Mexico there was no hesitation. At once, upon the 
publication by Calles of decrees making effective such an 
intolerable invasion of religious liberty, in June, 1926, 
the Hierarchy, with the approval of the Holy See, de- 
clared that the functioning of the Church had been made 
impossible, and announced cessation of public services in 
all the churches of the Republic. An association of lay- 
men and laywomen, under the name of League of Re- 
ligious Liberty, on their part instituted a buyers’ strike 
in order to bring a tottering Government to its fall. It 
was expected by their leaders that they would have at least 
the tacit support of Americans in their course, for the 
same radical doctrines in the Constitution that had caused 
the break with the Church were embittering relations with 
our country. 

Severing of relations between the two countries threat- 
ened in February, 1927, when a coalition of pacifist, radi- 
cal and Protestant societies brought about the most gi- 
gantic movement of pressure in our history, scared the 
politicians in Washington into adopting a policy of con- 
ciliation and saved Calles. The substitution of Mr. Mor- 
row for Mr. Sheffield followed later in the year, and a 
new era of “ good will” was hailed. Honesty, however, 
compels one to add that this new era consists so far 
principally in fair words, for oil production has declined 
from 19,000,000 barrels a month to 3,000,000, nothing has 
been paid in interest on the external debt since December, 
1927, and no progress has been made in the settlement of 
the millions of dollars’ worth of claims for damages to 
American citizens in property and lives. 

Meanwhile, in December, 1926, the League for Religious 
Defense decided to resort to arms in defense of their 
rights. This movement centered on Mexico’s most Cath- 
olic State, Jalisco, and spread to Michoacan, Durango, 
Colima, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, Oaxaca and Guana- 
juato, and even penetrated the Federal District, Mexico's 
District of Columbia. The virility, popularity, and deep- 
seated character of this movement has only recently been 
appreciated by the world at large, when it was realized 
that the immensely more wealthy movement of General 
Escobar was dissipated in six weeks, while that of the 
Libertadores, as they called themselves, was still vigorous 
when early last month their leader, General Goroztieta, 
was taken, not in battle but by treachery under a flag of 
truce, and shamefully murdered. This revolution, passed 
over almost in silence by our press, was probably the most 
potent factor, along with consequent pressure from the 
American Government, in bringing the Mexican Govern- 
ment to consider terms of settlement. 

It caused, however, the most fearful reprisals against 
the Catholic population. One of the darkest chapters in 
human annals was written in Mexico in the years 1927- 
1929. The real difficulty in getting the world to believe 
in the atrocities, the news of which was suppressed by 
an iron censorship, was that they were literally incredible 
—except in the Mexico of Calles, who was painted in 
the American press as a benevolent lover of the poor. 

Invariably, the Mexican army immediately put to death 
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all prisoners taken in battle; more than a hundred priests 
were executed, usually after horrible tortures; dozens of 
men, women and children were coldly slain in villages 
in reprisal for rebel attacks; concentration camps were 
formed, with all the brutality against which we protested 
so fiercely in Cuba; poor people were robbed of all they 
possessed and many wealthy Catholic families were re- 
duced to pauperdom, and often the head of the family 
was murdered, for no other reason than to get possession 
of his wealth. 

The articles in America, “ Three Months in Mexico,” 
in the issues of April 21 and 28, 1928, were given as 
samples of what was happening. They caused thrills of 
horror in all who read them. None of this was published 
by the secular press, and the articles of Captain McCul- 
lagh, secured on the spot, were unanimously rejected by 
it. His authentic book, “ Red Mexico” (Carrier), was 
all but ignored. Probably an even more painful aspect 
of the persecution than the suffering and loss of life was, 
for Mexicans, the callous indifference of the world to 
their agony. It is a black chapter in human history, and 
a heroic one. 

From the very first, Ambassador Morrow, who was 
informed of all this, expressed himself as anxious to use 
all his power to bring peace. Many others were working 
to the same end. All efforts to secure a change in Mex- 
ico’s Constitution were defeated by the stubbornness of 
Calles and his strong support in the United States. The 
conditions he gave Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., and Arch- 
bishop Ruiz last year, through Mr. Morrow’s intercession, 
which was the nearest to peace that any came before the 
recent step, were expressly rejected by the Holy See, 
principally because there were apparent no guarantees 
that they would be fulfilled. The murder of Obregon 
and the consequent political confusion, and the revolution 
of Escobar, which had been brewing for some time, also 
put off hope of settlement. 

Meanwhile, as was related two weeks ago in AMERICA, 
Sefior Cruchaga Tocornal, of Chile, had set quietly to 
work in Mexico City and Rome under the direction of 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. He was favored by a new Administration under 
Portes Gil, which had not the tradition of bitterness of 
recent years, and by the support of Mexican and Amer- 
ican bankers. The Holy See smiled on the efforts of 
Sefior Cruchaga, and when the Escobar revolution was 
well out of the way Portes Gil was induced to utter a 
conciliating message. The rest is known. Mr. Morrow 
is credited with having exercised a potent influence in 
the last stages of the negotiations, and, as said, his for- 
mula of “ peace first and discussion afterwards” pre- 
vailed. 

The terms of this preliminary agreement were: (1) 
Registration of clergy under Mexican laws will be made 
by the Bishops; (2) Religious instruction will be per- 
mitted in churches, but not in any school, public or pri- 
vate; (3) The Bishops’ right to petition for changes in 
the Constitution is recognized. Implied in the acceptance 
of these terms is recognition by the Church of the Consti- 
tution of 1917, subject to amendment, and by the State 
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of the freedom of the Church in spiritual matters. The 
vagueness of the terms, and their insufficiency from a 
Church standpoint, show that further negotiations will 
follow. 

What of the future? The answer to that question de- 
pends on the political situation in Mexico. Few govern- 
ments there have been as unstable as the present, for by 
universal agreement never has the economic situation been 
so bad. If it was bad a year ago when Calles was ending 
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his term, it is infinitely worse now, and those who were 
optimistic then are hopeless now. The only element of 
stability is an extrinsic one, the continued support of the 
United States Government. The religious struggle has 
been a constant obstacle to a firm attitude towards Mexi- 
can administrations, for our politicians did not dare to 
seem to favor the Catholics, who were enemies of the 
Government there. The next train of events will be 
watched with interest. 


Catholics and Intellectual Liberty 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1929) 


E may well hope that it is now only the very 

\ thoughtless who say that Catholics are not al- 

lowed to think. But it really is curious that, in 
the present intellectual confusion, Catholics tend to have 
something like a monopoly of the very terminology of 
thinking. It is an extraordinary fact; and I do not blame 
anyone for finding it incredible. It is as if the very terms 
of mathematics, like algebraic symbols, were only pre- 
served as Catholic symbols. 

But if anyone finds it incredible, let him ask himself, 
for instance, when he last heard the phrase “a first prin- 
ciple,” which is as ultimate and universal an idea in phil- 
osophy as that of an axiom in geometry. 

There was a time when all thinkers understood it, when 
even free thinkers understood it. Herbert Spencer used 
it exactly as Newman used it. But the followers of 
Spencer do not use it and the followers of Newman do. 

I do not assert that the modern free thinkers have never 
on any occasion used the phrase; though I have a dark 
suspicion that if they have they have used it wrongly. 
Anyhow, this old notion of logic to which we cling also 
warns us that it is a laborious business to prove a universal 
negative. But I mean that you <o not find the phrase or 
the philosophical idea current and cunmon and part of the 
daily mental movements of all those vague intellectuals 
who now attack the Catholic philosophy every day. 

Bishop Barnes does not use it; James Douglas does not 
use it; Arnold Bennett does not use it; Harold Begbie 
does not use it; and I have a profound inward impres- 
sion that most of them do not know what it means. 

When I was replying to a well-known Protestant fan- 
atic, in the course of a correspondence in the Daily Tele- 
graph, I had occasion to remark that I should attempt to 
decide the difficult problem of toleration and persecution 
by starting from first principles and not from fashion- 
able prejudices, which in fact are only the now old-fash- 
ioned prejudices of Macaulay’s Essays and the Victorian 
Age. 

In reply to this somebody wrote a sentence which I 
have always remembered, because it made me gasp and 
gape and stare, as if an abyss had opened; and indeed it 
was the chasm that has opened, not so much between 
Protestant thinking and Catholic thinking as between mere 
thoughtlessness and thought. 


He said derisively: ‘‘ But Mr. Chesterton’s first prin- 
ciples start in the Garden of Eden.” That alone would 
be enough to show that he does not know what a man 
of my philosophy means by a first principle. 

I imagine that no Catholic thinker could possibly say 
that the Garden of Eden was a first principle. How could 
a garden be a first principle? A Catholic uses this abstract 
term in its right sense, as meaning the thing with which 
thought has to start, since it must start with something; 
the thing which cannot or need not be proved, either 
because it is self-evident or accepted by all parties. 

I doubt whether we could even say that the Fall of Man 
is a first principle; though it is certainly a fundamental 
doctrine. I should say it was a first principle that men 
desire happiness. It is to be so described for fundamental 
reasons that might be expressed in several ways; but 
perhaps the simplest way is to say that anybody who 
denies it is cracked. 

Then, being granted the first principle that men desire 
happiness, we should go on to examine the curious manner 
in which they fail to get it; and so, through certain com- 
binations of experience and authority, approach the con- 
ception of the Fall. 

Similarly we should pass to subsequent ideas of re- 
demption and revelation after the Fall, and should con- 
sider the record of that revelation, and what it said, and 
in what sense it should be taken. 

If the man had said that the argument ended in the 
Garden of Eden, there might have been some sense in 
it. But the curious point is this; that in one sense it 
might really be said that the Protestant argument began 
in the Garden of Eden. That is, there were some Protes- 
tants (though by no means all) who really did take the 
printed words of the Jacobean translation of Genesis as 
the ultimate sanctity, self-existent and independent of any 
other idea. But certainly no Catholic ever did. 

For Catholics the authority of Scripture rests on the 
authority of the Church, the authority of the Church on 
his reason for supposing there to have been a revelation 
from God, and that upon his fundamental conviction about 
the nature and history of man. His thought does ulti- 
mately rest on things unproved, like Euclid’s thought 
and everybody else’s thought. But they are the first 
principles of his philosophy, not the first words that happen 
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to be printed in a Protestant translation from the 
Hebrew. 

I am sorry that it is very difficult to state the truth 
about the extraordinary condition into which controversy 
has fallen, without a certain air of being provocative. But 
I can only state it by saying that modern mental anarchy 
seems to have ended in the complete disappearance of the 
liberty of the mind. I do not mean the liberty of the 
mind from rack or rope or police prosecution, which can 
only coerce the outward expression of the mind. I mean 
the liberty of the mind from prejudice and narrowness 
and unconscious and unfounded assumption. I mean that 
condition in which a man can begin at the beginning and 
think for himself about things as they follow one from 
another; as distinct from that state of mind in which a 
man can only see things as they are seen by those around 
him, or in his particular period or place. 

There are an enormous number of things printed in 
newspapers or novels to-day, of which another genera- 
tion will probably say at once: “ That was written in the 
early twentieth century; that particular sort of nonsense 
was never talked at any other time, before or since.” To 
be only able to look at other ages or other religions 
through the atmosphere of present or recent habits of 
thought and speech—that is the sort of narrowness of 
which T am speaking here. 

Perhaps the funniest example of it was in the remarks 
of Bishop Barnes about St. Francis; when he thought it 
enough to say that the ways of that wild, unworldly genius 
and poet “ were not ours,” meaning that St. Francis did 
not insist on the Daily Mail at breakfast or have hot and 
cold water laid on in the bathroom. But a very good 
example is that on which the correspondent addressed 
me: that of religious liberty. 

Now I should say, by way of a challenge, that if a man 
has this real intellectual liberty, he will see that the prima 
facie case is always for persecution. There is, in my 
opinion, a very deep and even delicate case of toleration. 
I think, and I think most Catholics think, that a more 
subtle consideration will always note the vital value of 
tolerating as much as can possibly be tolerated. It is all 
nonsense to say that everything can be tolerated. 

Nobody would allow freedom of speech to somebody 
who insisted on screaming abusive arguments into the ear 
of an invalid infant, suffering from insomnia, and in 
mortal need of quiet and sleep. But there is, as I say, a 
real and reasonable argument for a wide stretch of re- 
ligious liberty; only the point is that it is a subtle and 
even an indirect argument. The obvious and outstanding 
argument is against religious liberty. And if you do not 
see that, you have not yourself got any intellectual libe-ty. 

It is self-evident that government should work for the 
good of the governed; and therefore against evils that 
may injure the governed. It is not self-evident that it 
should not do so in the case of evils inflicted by the tongue 
rather than the hand, or by the hand holding a pen rather 
than the hand holding a pistol. 

There is no first principle, no accepted axiom, no 
evident and self-existent truth, to tell a man that he must 
not save people from being hurt by falsehood as much 
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as by famine or plague. There is only a Victorian tag, a 
nineteenth-century prejudice, which arose out of the very 
temporary circumstance that there were a hundred Prot- 
estant sects whose differences did not really matter, but 
whose Protestantism was still fairly safe. Thence arose 
the idea that speculative spiritual opinions never could 
make any difference to moral conduct; which is, on the 
face of it, extraordinarily improbable. 

Many great men, and even great logicians, did un- 
doubtedly defend this version of liberty; for instance, 
John Stuart Mill. But his arguments always seemed to 
me very shaky even when I was disposed to accept their 
conclusion. 

The general argument was that a ruler could never 
be certain he was right in thinking that a religion was 
wrong. But it might quite easily be argued that a ruler 
can never be certain he is right in thinking an action is 
wrong. By the very act of ruling and making a realm of 
any sort he does take the responsibility of saying that 
some things are right and some wrong. If he might after- 
wards regret having discouraged the worship of Bapho- 
met, he might in theory afterwards regret having dis- 
couraged the practice of burglary. 

I would undertake in ten minutes to write a defense 
of burglary, far better than most defenses of the morbid 
modern religions. If he cannot be certain that the Com- 
munist is wrong in preaching the community of goods, 
how can he be certain that the pickpocket is wrong in 
practising the community of goods? There would be a 
particularly eloquent passage in my Theology of a Thief 
on the way in which burglars and pickpockets keep prop- 
erty in a state of brisk circulation, and prevent it from 
stagnating in limited surroundings. 

Anyhow, they really do prevent it from stagnating as 
the Victorian prejudices of some Liberals stagnate. And 
for my part, I do really sympathize much more with an 
ordinary jolly burglar than with a certain kind of green- 
blooded and sneering Bolshevist who, instead of stealing 
decently for his family, wants to steal the very idea of a 
family from his fellow-men. But the point is that religious 
liberty is a prejudice. 

I do not mean that it could not be defined or defended 
as a principle: but it is only defended as a prejudice. The 
best that can be said just now for toleration is that it is 
tradition. Thought, that tiresome thing, will be needed 
to show that it is truth. 

In short the persecuting argument is the simple argu- 
ment, or, if you will, the superficial argument. But that 
does not mean that we are merely to consent to be super- 
ficial, or even be satisfied with being simple. There really 
is an answer to this argument for persecution: but it is 
rather of the nature of second thoughts. I will not de- 
velop it in detail here; for it is the whole point of it that 
it is more subtle and less superficial. I shall try to do 
so in another article. 

But it will not do for people to walk about merely re- 
peating the nineteenth-century nonsense about the self- 
evident sacredness of any spoken or written thing, with- 
out examining even the basis of their own argument. Still 
less will it do, when everybody knows that this supersti- 
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tion of free speech (for a few more or less unpopular 
sectarians) was in fact accompanied, during that sectarian 
epoch, by the economic enslavement of the masses and 
unbounded oppression of the poor. 


Education 
A World League for Home Education 


Etta FRANCES LYNCH 


UST before the War, there was launched, by way of 

the popular magazines, an attack upon our system of 
public instruction. Parents reading these articles asked 
the writer: “ What can we do with the children, if the 
schools are a failure ?” 

Out of this question grew the National League of 
Teacher-Mothers, organized to help educate the child in 
the home before its schooling begins. Most of the in- 
struction was given by personal correspondence with 
mothers, to some of whom a single letter, or perhaps two 
letters, indicated the line of work, which their own devo- 
tion and ingenuity expanded into a rich course of train- 
ing. In other cases where complications existed, one hun- 
dred letters, more or less, have been exchanged in the 
effort to weed out bad habits and plant good ones, while 
the soul and mind of the child were still pliable. 

A complete record of this correspondence for the las* 
fifteen years would fill many volumes, but mention need 
be made now of two results only. The children so trained 
by their parents along the lines of habit forming, sense 
sharpening, and mind training have made satisfactory 
progress in school. A far greater achievement, however, 
has been that of character development. At a time when 
practically one-fourth of our boys and girls of high-school 
age are registered law-breakers, not one of the 75,000 
children of my Teacher-Mothers has shamed home and 
country by being haled into court! 

One of the chief activities of our psychologists seems to 
be hunting language to remedy youthful lawlessness. Con- 
gresses, investigations, reports on the subject, run into 
an epidemic of words multiplying themselves like bacteria. 
The remedy can be stated briefly: “Back to the home!” 
When children go wrong, the parents are nearly always 
responsible. A few sorrowful exceptions there will al- 
ways be, but home education will reduce them to a 
minuscular fraction. Our school system unquestionably 
needs revision from base to apex, but the best school in 
the world cannot instruct successfully the child whose 
home fails to educate him before sending him to school. 

It is a specific duty of our schoolmen to clarify for 
parents the difference between instruction and education. 
Says a distinguished Belgian: 

Instruction is given especially at school and in church, and edu- 
cation is given principally at home. The thing is easy to com- 
prehend. The child spends at home, under his parents’ super- 
vision, ten times as much time as in the school and church to- 
gether. The first six or seven years are passed entirely at home 
and his character is already made before he goes to school or 
church. 

The National League of Teacher-Mothers is fostering 
a world-wide movement for home training. The aim is to 
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educate parents, so that each home may become the center 
of law and order. We should then have a happy, orderly 
State. There would be neither prisons nor almshouses, 
and less need for insane asylums. It has not been shown 
that material prosperity assures moral well-being, but who 
can question that a general improvement in morals is the 
sure road to materiai prosperity ? 

In Belgium the Ligue de l’Education Familiale is carry- 
ing on a work that merits unstinted praise and coopera- 
tion. Organized in 1899 by M. Proost, it is functioning 
throughout the little kingdom under the tireless direction 
of M. Paul DeVuyst, Minister of Agriculture, whose life 
has been devoted to human betterment.. We cannot do bet- 
ter than quote M. DeVuyst again: “This work is 
essentially preventive,” he writes, “and it addresses itself 
to private initiative; it does not call for the intervention 
of any official organization, of any law, of any curative 
or repressive measure; it does not demand an increase of 
social zeal, but a better orientation of self-devotion in view 
of perfecting the educational methods of the home. 

“ How is it possible for a teacher who has thirty or 
more pupils before him at one time, to know in a single 
year the background of character of each pupil? How can 
he correct faults of character in a child whom he does not 
have time to observe in the ordinary way? During les- 
sons, the teacher is occupied beyond all else with in- 
struction. The formation of character must be indi- 
vidual; all people agree on that. Parents, being any- 
where from thirty to forty times as numerous as teachers 
and clergymen together, are able to observe their chil- 
dren in the thousand circumstances of daily life, and their 
authority is very much greater than that of the school. 

“Tf ill-prepared parents neglect the early education of 
their children and imagine that the school, the Church and 
the various social organizations, will succeed in reclaiming 
them afier the blight of initial errors, they deceive them- 
selves as badly as does the nurseryman who fails to get 
some understanding of his profession before undertaking 
it. Is it not high time that in every country we should 
start on this problem of education from the right end?” 

“ A world-wide league for home education!” exclaims 
one; “but the undertaking is too vast; it will never get 
completed !” 

But home education is that rare industry which, from 
its very inception, can be made to function on a profit- 
sharing basis. Unlike a giant manufactory, of which the 
last brick and the last piece of machinery must be in place 
before a wheel can turn, the entire equipment for our 
undertaking is ready for instant operation in every well- 
ordered home. Ready at hand are the workers, and the 
raw materials. The other things needed can be found by 
parents who have faith, and who know that the process of 
education can be carried on successfully only in the atmos- 
phere of religion. As America has told its readers a 
thousand times, there is no such thing as a good education 
that neglects the soul. 

The Belgian Ligue, at 22 Avenue de l’Yser, Brus- 
sels, places itself at the disposal of all for information 
and material, of which they have excellent store, in 
French, dealing with the making of character. Mothers 
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who write to me at Minerva, New York, stating their 
problems, will receive a personal answer, personal sug- 
gestions, and a list of available material. I shall be glad 
to help them get their stride, and show them how home 
education is a new and inexpensive remedy for an un- 
eventful life! 


Sociology 


The Law and the Laboratory 
W. F. OBeErING, S.J. 

URING the recent Presidential campaign, Mr. 
D Hoover styled the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act “a noble experiment.” In the circum- 
stances of the time, the phrase was a happy one and must 
have acted like a cocktail to inspirit the efforts of his 
political lieutenants, Senator Moses, Colonel Mann, and 
Bishop Cannon. For it appealed with almost equal force 
to prospective voters, whether in Park Avenue, Smoky 
Mountain, or about the tea-tables of Virginia. 

More recently still the President has appointed a ponder- 
ous commission of legal authorities to inquire, not into 
the political wisdom of the experiment itself, or of the 
laboratory experts, who initiated it, but into the faulty 
technique of their assistants, the Treasury Department, 
the Coast Guard, and the vast Prohibition army on land, 
who are conducting it. At least, this is the impression 
one gains from the pronouncements of the President of 
the Commission, Mr. George W. Wickersham. Despite 
the evident uneasiness and growing spirit of revolt mani- 
fested by the body politic, the subject of the experiment, 
he calls upon all for a whole-hearted cooperation by 
maintaining the proper spirit of receptivity. And in a 
recent letter to one of the metropolitan newspapers, he 
urges as an imperative motive for the law-abiding to show 
this submission, that such conduct on their part is nec- 
essary, if they do not wish to afford “a justification to 
another class in the community in disregarding a differ- 
ent set of laws, which may be fundamental for the pro- 
tection of life and property’ (New York Times, 
June 10). 

This distinction between law and law, made by the 
eminent jurist, is a hopeful sign of the times. In com- 
mon with the Christian tradition of law, from St. Augus- 
tine, on through St. Thomas Aquinas and Suarez, the 
founders of this Republic held most emphatically, that 
law is not law simply because of its form, and regardless 
of its content. For them it was essential to law that it 
should show the unmistakable contro! of reason, as ap- 
plied to the concrete circumstances of time and place, and 
the guidance of the over-ruling natural law. With Ed- 
mund Burke, they held that an unreasonable, or unjust 
law “ instead of being law, is an act of unnatural rebellion 
against the legal dominion of reason and justice; and this 
vice, in any constitution that entertains it, at one time or 
other will certainly bring on its ruin” (Speech at Bristol). 

This tradition has been abandoned by many of our 
jurists and law-makers for another, which proclaims the 
majesty of law as law, regardless of its relation to reason 
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and natural justice. It is a slave philosophy, which leaves 
a whole civil community with no basis in reason for pro- 
test or resistance to the most senseless of oppressions, 
against which they can only turn, like the harried beast at 
bay, furiously against their tormentors. It is the child of 
John Austin and Thomas Hobbes with their force theories 
of morals and rights, and of the German and Germanized 
professors of law, who with Hegel, make the State, that 
is the Government, a god whose decree may never be 
questioned. If James Wilson, one of the framers of the 
Constitution, were alive today, he would say of it what 
he said of a similar theory in his own forceful language : 
“ Another brat of dishonest parentage is now attempted to 
be imposed upon us” (Works, II, 298). 

The Commission, therefore, has only to follow the lead 
of its President to lay bare the one great cause of the 
present disregard for law and to discover the remedy. 
When law-makers and professors of law have effected an 
unnatural divorce between law on the one hand, and reason 
and natural justice on the other, it should not surprise 
us if large numbers of the people acknowledge no other 
restraint than that of prevalent force. The true remedy 
for this menacing state of affairs will not be found in 
calling for the observance of unreasonable measures mas- 
querading under the name of law, but only in inculcating 
what was a first principle with the men of 1787, that civil 
law is “an emanation from the law of nature and moral- 
ity,” as promulgated by reason (Wilson, II, 347). In- 
cidentally the Commission might profitably investigate 
whether a measure, which avowedly is an “ experiment ” 
has the character and the force of law, and whether the 
legislator has the right to turn the halls of Congress and 
our courts of justice into a vast legal clinic, in which ex- 
periments are practised on the body politic. 

Legal “ experiments ” were known to the publicists of 
the sixteenth century. And one of the most famous of 
them, Francisco Suarez, has left an opinion concerning 
such measures. In his treatise De Legibus, he admits that 
contrary custom may gradually invalidate a just civil 
law. But he holds those guilty of moral wrong-doing, 
who begin to violate it. To this principle he acknowledges 
one exception. If a law, though not unjust, is commonly 
regarded as too difficult of observance, he holds as a 
probable opinion, that they are free from moral guilt, 
who begin to transgress it. His reason for the opinion is 
extremely interesting and enlightening. In his own words: 
“In such a case, it may be reasonably presumed, that the 
ruler, in passing such a measure, did not have the inten- 
tion to bind the subject absolutely to its observance, but 
only to experiment how such a law would be received by 
the people. Hence the people, it seems, may with a simi- 
lar intention, begin to disregard the law, lest they, by 
their own submission, should place an unnecessary burden 
on their backs, or at least each one may licitly await the 
decision to be given by the conduct of the public, and in 
the mean time disregard the law” (L. III, c. XIX). 
Now Suarez holds elsewhere in the same treatise, against 
John Calvin, that all true civil law is binding in some way 
in conscience. Hence he considers it a probable opinion, 
that a legal experiment, noble or ignoble, whatever else 
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it may be, is not law. We may even say that the element 
of doubt which he admits in the decision, turns, not on 
the principle itself, but only on the question of fact, 
whether or not, in such a case, one may presume the 
legislator intended only to make an experiment. 

James Wilson, of the eighteenth century, stands with 
Suarez of the seventeenth, in this matter of law. As a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, a framer of 
the Constitution and its interpreter in the Supreme Court, 
he has been recognized as “the real founder of what is 
distinctive in our American jurisprudence.” Before con- 
sidering his opinion on legal “experiments,” it may be 
well to take a general view of his stand on law. 

With Hamilton of New York, the Philadelphia jurist 
asserts the existence of the natural law, which he proves 
from analogy with the irrational world, where the reign 
of law is observed from the requirements of our nature, 
both individual and social; from the testimony of con- 
sciousness ; and from the wisdom and goodness of a prov- 
ident Creator. 

This law consists in the moral dictates of reason, which 
reads in the unchanging constitution of human nature, 
and in the relations of men and things, the will of the 
Creator, who made us for great and worthy ends. From 
the duties imposed by the natural law, he deduces the ex- 
istence of natural rights, as means furnished by the 
Creator for the fulfilment of natural duty. Positive civil 
law is founded on natural law and draws therefrom its 
power to bind the consciences of men. Civil law must 
be conformable to natural law and the dictates of reason; 
otherwise it is void. An unjust law is legislative highway 
robbery. “ He who would rob as a legislator, because he 
dares, would rob as a highwayman, if he dared.” 

As the laws of God are agreeable to our nature, adjusted 
with infallible correctness to our perfection and happi- 
ness, so also the same characters should be impressed on 
those laws which we make for ourselves. In language 
which has lost none of its timeliness, after a lapse of one 
hundred and forty years, Wilson complains that under a 
republican form of government the citizen “is frequently 
pestered with a multitude of frivolous, ambiguous, per- 
plexed and contradictory laws.” Again he writes: “A 
law which prohibits what is neither a wrong, nor an in- 
jury to any one! What name does it deserve?” Finally 
he lays down the following as an evident principle: 

In a free State the law should impose no restraint upon the will 
of the citizen, but such as will be productive of advantage, public 
or private, sufficient to overbalance the disadvantages of the re- 
straint; for after all we shall find, that the citizen was made for 
the sake of the man. The proof of this advantage lies upon the 
legislature. If a law is even harmless, the very circumstance of 
its being a law is itself a harm. This remark might be remem- 
bered with profit in the revision of many codes of law (Wilson, 
Works, II, 287). 

In other words this Justice of the Supreme Court be- 
lieved that law-making was an improper field even for 
“noble experiments.” For he was mindful of the in- 


junction, experimentum fiat in corpore vili, and objected 
to the body politic being treated as the guinea pig and the 
rat, and made to suffer at the hands of raw legislators, 
well-meaning social uplifters, and fanatical reformers. 
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HROUGH experience, I can testify that the coolest 
place in this midsummerish June was at the north- 
east corner of Father Jude’s verandah, if you arranged 
his biggest wicker chair so as not to knock over that 
rubber plant which an unkind fate has wished on him, 
and could get the bit of breeze that steals around the 
steeple of the church. It was just in this corner that our 
young friend J. V. happened to discuss a well-known 
physicist. Father Jude, too, had been hearing of him; and 
this brief fragment of talk came to me across the strains 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus” which Jude turns on for my 
benefit when he perceives that supper is close at hand. 
Conversation had turned to philosophy after discussing 
the Poughkeepsie boat races. 

J. V. “I do think we owe Professor Eddington grati- 
tude, don’t we, for coming out for the reality of religion, 
when so many of his kind ignore it?” 

F. J. “ Absolutely. Too bad he can’t go further, how- 
ever.” 

J. V. “ You are always for ‘going further.’ Good 
Lord! We ought to be glad when we find a man willing 
to testify to any kind of truth.” 

F. J. “Certainly: truth is golden, even when mixed 
with clay. But, J. V., just what does he testify to?” 

J. V. “ To the reality of religious experience. Here's 
what he says: 

Are we, in pursuing the mystical outlook, facing the hard facts 
of experience? Surely we are. I think that those who would wish 
to take cognizance of nothing but the measurements of the scien- 
tific world made by our sense organs are shirking one of the 
most immediate facts of experience, namely, that consciousness 
is not wholly, nor even primarily, a device for receiving sense 
impressions. We may the more boldly insist that there is another 
outlook than the scientific one, because in practice a more trans- 
cendental outlook is almost universally admitted. 


“Tn other words, he says that ‘ our higher strivings,’ for 
instance, the love of truth, or the moral sense, are ‘as 
much a part of our being as our sensitivity to sense im- 
pressions,’ ” 

F. J.. “ And so the good feelings are to be nourished, 
as it were?” 

J. V. “ Precisely.” 

F. J. “And he gets at this higher reality through his 
physics; he sees God working, for instance, through the 
laws of the created world?” 

J. V. “Oh, no. Not that way, at all. Physics only 
takes you into mathematics, into the world of symbols. 
As he expresses it: ‘We have learnt that the explora- 
tion of the external world by the methods of physical 
science leads not to a concrete reality but to a shadow 
world of symbols, beneath which those methods are un- 
adapted for penetrating.’ ”’ 

F. J. “ And where do you go from there?” 

J. V. “ Nowhere. It is a shadow world. You start 
with your senses and you wind up, if I understand him, 
with a mathematical ‘ shadow.’ ” 

F. J. “ And how do you get to the spiritual world: to 
the soul, or to God, or to the moral law ?” 
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J. V. “ You don’t get to them. That’s just the point. 
They are in you, and you acknowledge them.” 

F. J. “Then how does he testify to the existence of 
God ?” 

J. V. “ He doesn’t. He finds difficulty in getting a clear 
idea of the notion of ‘ existence ’ itself, as applied to God.” 

F, J. “That is not so strange, since lurking in the 
minds of all these men, when they wander off into meta- 
physics, is the lack of any idea as to the analogical manner 
in which existence is predicated of God and of creature. 
However, my question is: what does he testify to?” 

J. V. “‘I confine myself,’ he says, ‘to the revelation 
implied in the indwelling of the Divine Spirit in the mind 
of man.’ As far as I can understand him, he is testify- 
ing to religious experience.” 

F. J. ‘* Which is just what they are testifying to over 
at Ebenezer Church, with the Rev. Trombone Thompson 
leading. Professor Eddington, of course, puts it very 
nobly, and in a really consoling way. But do you think 
at bottom his Gospel is much more helpful than that of 
Trombone Thompson ?”’ 

J. V. “I think it has this advantage over the preacher’s, 
that, though Eddington can give no scientific basis for his 
recognition of the facts of the spiritual life, as we ex- 
perience them, he does approach them not emotionally, 
but with the calm attitude of a scientist. In a striking 
analogy, for instance, he shows that human free will, as 
a factor even in the physical phenomena of this world, 
is as objective and ascertainable a fact as an eclipse of 
the sun. He imagines a scientifically minded visitor from 
Mars, who arrives at the earth on Armistice Day, and 
notices that all sound and motion cease in the great city 
for two minutes, just as all light ceases for two minutes 
during an eclipse. The Martian draws his curious deduc- 
tions; but only the believer in free will can find the clue, 
for it is free will that has started the nerve currents, that 
have moved the muscles, that have applied the brakes, and 
cut off the motors, etc. But the trouble is. . .” 

F, J. “The trouble is, J. V., if you will allow me to 
interrupt your learned discourse, that Eddington cannot 
cross the bridge that leads from the inner experience to 
a knowledge of the reality which is shown by the ex- 
perience. He suffers from what he himself calls ‘ isolation 
of spirit.’ He has the instinct for the truth, but lacks the 
philosophical bridge upon which to cross and enter into 
oy 

J. V. “ Which is another way of saying, Padre, that 
he hasn’t got out of the Cartesian woods in which many 
of the present generation are still wandering.” 

F, J. “ That may be a crack at him, but it looks that 
way, when you hear him say, for instance, ‘ the premises 
for our reasoning about the visibie universe, as well as 
for our reasoning about the unseen world, are in the self- 
knowledge of the mind; or when he says that we start, in 
our study of the visible universe, ‘with what might be 
desired as an act of faith, a belief that what our eyes have 
to show us is significant.’ ” 

J. V. “ And your advice to him—for you are strong 
on advice, Padre?” 
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F. J. “Is that he take heart, clear out the subjectivist 
bogy, and recognize—what in his heart he already must 
recognize—that both sense impression and reason, each 
in its own sphere, are not given as a closed enchanted 
circle, but as gateways to reality. Otherwise he will simply 
keep on testifying to Professor Eddington, but not to 
God.” 

J. V. “And Aunt Zedie, who rang that bell five min- 
utes ago, will begin testifying to cold clam chowder.” 





ORDIAL testimony is offered, in its issue of June 
21, by the American Israelite, to Bishop Byrne of 


Galveston: 

First prize in connection with the Galveston Beauty Contest 
should go to Bishop C. E. Byrne of the Galveston Diocese. He 
sent personal letters to all entrants urging them in the name of 
decency to stay away from the vulgar and stupid contest. 

We are deeply grateful that the winner is in doubt as to whether 
she is a Jew or Catholic. We do not need such “ Esthers” and 
would not in the light of Bishop Byrne’s brave and decent act, 
wish her into Rome. 

In all fairness Bishop Byrne should be awarded some recogni- 
tion. He probably became an object of scorn to boosters and banal 
shouters of all sorts. His service to religion and to its field de- 
serves commendation. 

According to the Jewish Daily Bulletin however, “ the 
Austrian press . . . hails the event as a triumph for the 
republic . . . Some newspapers express the opinion that 
the event may increase Austria’s chances for a loan.” 

Perhaps . . . there is no telling how loans may orig- 
inate. But we surmise that more is needed than the blow- 
Jew-blow-Catholic Miss Goldarbeiter; and that the 
“ Austrian press” there mentioned is not quite the whole 
press of that country. 





NOTHER person who seems to be unable to decide 
whether to be a Jew or a Catholic is the “ African 
Savage Tamed in Scotland,’ Mr. Bata Kindal Amgoza 
Ibn Lo Bagola, who has been writing in Scribner’s ever 
since March and is still going strong. This worthy claims 
to be a member of a tribe of “ Black Jews,” who call 
themselves “ B’nai Ephraim,” or “ Children of Ephraim,” 
and live in the unexplored bush somewhere south of Tim- 
buktu. He testifies to his own religious, moral and ro- 
mantic experiences in Scotland, the jungle, and elsewhere. 
Paul DuChaillu, Trader Horn, Rider Haggard, and the 
various big-game epicists are put in the shade. 

In a paragraph preceding that just quoted, the American 
Israelite has also a word to say in this connection: 

Our personal knowledge of one Paul Emanuel Lo Bagola is that 
he was a janitor at Fordham University by day and a lecturer on 
his “travels” before Jewish brotherhoods, lodges and other learned 
societies by night. 

According to the daily press he was arrested (not for lecturing, 
which is, mirabile dictu, not an indictable offense) but for being 
drunk, disorderly and lewd and told the magistrate that he was a 
Catholic, leaving us Jews to minor characters of the court calendar 
such as gangsters, unfaithful judges and attorneys reproved by the 
Supreme Court. 

The Mr. B. of the courts was sentenced as a malefactor of small 
sort and stopped lecturing to the learned societies above referred 
to. Why should they have a person who denied being a Jew? ... 
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Scribner's magazine says it has documentary evidence of the 
validity of the assertions of its Mr. B. Whether they are from 
the New Testament, Dr. Cook or Lo Bagola himself, we have not 
yet learned. We have court proof of our Mr. B. 

Perhaps Mr. Lo Bagola, who seems to appeal more to 
the ear than to the eye, may be working to obtain a loan 
for the Ivory Coast. At any rate, it is a pity that some 
of our Irish and French missionaries in West Africa, who 
are laboring in the “bush south of Timbuktu,” do not ‘send 
us more information about this wonderful Jewish colony. 
They are losing a practical opportunity. 





O such romantic features figure in the plain tale 
which Msgr. Oge, Prefect Apostolic of Liberia and 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Holy See in that Negro republic, 
told the Holy Father, when he visited him recently. “I 
told him frankly,” said Msgr. Oge of his interview, “ that 
really I cut a poor figure as his representative; the diplo- 
mats of the civil powers arrive at functions in the capital 
in automobiles while I come up on those feet of mine 
which for almost forty years now have been trudging 
about West Africa.” 

Nevertheless the work has been encouraged, which the 
Lyons missioners, to whom Msgr. Oge belongs, began not 
only among the Americo-Liberians, but among the bush 
tribes, picking out the Kru “boys” for their approach. 
He added: 


President King one day asked me why we did no ome to 
Monrovia and following his assurances that we would find the 
people better disposed than in the early days we opened our center 
there. Catholics in the republic now number 3,406. 

Liberia’s president, Mr. King, is a strong man and a good 
administrator. 


Five of Msgr. Oge’s sisters (he is an Alsatian) entered 
the missionary community of Notre Dame des Apotres, 
three of whom have already died at work in West Africa 
while the two remaining are stationed in Egypt. 





NY of our Catholic young men who visit Barcelona 

and its International Exhibition should call at the 
office of the Barcelona Sodality (“The Congregation of 
the Immaculate Conception and St. Aloysius Gonzaga of 
Barcélona”) for information regarding travel, lodgings, 
excursions by train or motor car, etc. The Sodality aims 
to save all visitors unnecessary expense and keep them 
from exploitation. For all information write to “Fo- 
mento de Cultura,” Lauria, 15, Apartado 47, Barcelona, 
Spain. THE PILGRIM. 


SEA GULL JIM 


The village calls him Sea Gull Jim, 

The doctors have a harder name, 

But little matter these to him 

Whose eyes know gulls of whitest flame. 


Near forty years ago she drowned, 
A bride whom death made beautifvl, 
And since that day old Jim has found 
Strange solace in a snow-winged gull. 
C. T. Lanwam. 
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Lost — a State of Mind 


Rosert A. Parsons, S.J. $ 


HEN the modern literary man comes out of his 

university he is thoroughly disgusted with one 
thing : his intellect. Then when the poetic or the dramatic 
instincts of the graduate bid him write, he becomes acutely 
aware of another predicament: he has no moral or liter- 
ary principles to guide him. The natural result, seen 
clearly in the literary world, is an universal chaos of 
American letters, a chaos made up of hundreds of voices, 
each voice shouting something different from its fellow 
voice, but all contributing a widespread jumble of half- 
derided affirmations and negations. The critics looking 
for the cause have ascribed the reasons to a dozen differ- 
ent occurrences. 

Henry Seidel Canby, perhaps the sanest of American 
critics, in “ American Estimates” (1929) says: 

The alterations in manners, morals, esthetics, family relations, 
religion, and especially the manifestations of unrest in literature, 
which are visible everywhere are charged to the War, to decadence, 
to barbarism, to perversity, to Bolshevism, to everything but the 
real cause which is that we have entered new times that have 
brought new minds with them. 2 

That is perfectly obvious, but it does not touch rock 
bottom. Professor Boynton in “Some Contemporary 
Americans ” thinks that a healthy pessimism is the anti- 
dote in a muddled world, but his pessimism turns out to 
be a somberly realistic approach to life. That evidently 
is not the antidote. His cure is one of the causes of the 
muddled world. Mr. Muir in “ Transition” thinks that 
the cause of the chaos is due to the fact that we are in an 
age of transition. That would be merely a circumstance, 
and not the cause. Paul Elmer More ascribes the cause 
to the espousal by the moderns of monism. But I think 
that is only the proximate cause. 

The real ultimate reason for the present confusion is 
that since the moderns have put monism into practice 
they have lost a state of mind. They lost it shortly after 
the War. The name of that state of mind is certitude, or 
the firm assent to truth. Hardly any literary man now- 
adays is sure of anything. He is not sure of God, religion, 
morality, and what seems more important to him, he is 
not sure of his literary principles, his esthetics. The 
sounds of war among the estheticians, a war carried on 
in a vacuum, manage, against all the principles of classical 
physics, to escape to the outside world. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, with all the best will in the 
world, starts out to chart modern times in “ The Modern 
Temper” (1929). Here is the outline of his research 
work: First, “historical criticism has destroyed Chris- 
tian Evidences’; second, “ biology has shown how un- 
likely it is for man to receive transcendental knowledge” ; 
yet man has implanted in him religious and ethical desires. 
Then he suddenly finds out that “he is an ethical animal 
in an universe that has no ethical element.” 

Now what can man do about it? Shall he follow 


Bertrand Russell and George Santayana “ who would like 
to have us act as if we still believed things that were once 
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thought to be true”? He gives the answer in the chapter 
called “ The Phantom of Certitude.” To act that way is 
impossible because man will not live by abstract ideas, nor 
will he continually cajole himself along, knowing that 
what he desires has no relation to the outside world. 
Therefore the science of modern metaphysics “ merely 
confirms the very despair that he set vut to combat.” 
The author thinks that the importation of a race of bar- 
barians such as the Russians might save human nature for 
another century. But he dismisses the idea, and concludes 
“ Ours is a lost cause, and there is no place for us in the 
universe, but we are not, for all that, sorry to be human. 
We should rather die as men than live as animals.” 

The foregoing sounds like the “ Invictus” of Henley, 
which was thought to be so naughty in the 1890’s. It is 
evidently a sincere search for the truth, but Mr. Krutch’s 
intellect has betrayed him. He began with the doubt of 
Descartes and ended up with the cynicism of Anatole 
France. His search for certitude drew a blank, because 
he had no certitude to start with. 

Mr. Canby is not sure of much either, though he has 
by no means reached the stage of calling in the Russians. 
Mr. Canby is not an editor of the Nation. From his 
chapter called ‘“‘In Time of Confusion,” we read: 

The Fundamentalists’ conceptions of life and the universe, upon 
which English literature of the nineteenth century was largely 
based, began visibly to disintegrate in many important places under 
the impact of applied science. Basic assumptions have changed, 
and the books have changed with them. 

Then discussing some of the modern novelists he says: 

In the “ Manhattan Transfer” of John Dos Passos, as in Joyce’s 
“Ulysses” and Virginia Woolf’s “Mrs. Dolloway,” the thing 
has gone farther, probably farther than we readers will ever go. 
In these books there are no assumptions at all, except the nega- 
tive assumption of a vast incoherence; there is no more fixity in 
the moral world than in the physical world of electrons. 

Turning our eyes to the field of modern poetry, we 
come upon an article written by Allen Tate, one of the 
modern poets. The article is entitled ‘“ American Poetry 
since 1920.” Mr. Tate was one of the “ Fugitives,” the 
group that carried on a silent rebellion from 1921 to 1925 
against the domination of the blatant Chicago school of 
poets. I present his views in a summarized form, and re- 
mark that the new poets are those who have come to the 
front since 1920. 

The important thing, then to remember, so far as the new poets 
are concerned, is the failure of their predecessors to leave them 
firm ground to stand upon. 

The stylistic excellence of contemporary American poetry is 
equaled only by the variety of the chaos that it holds to view. 

The only temporo-spatial support modern poetry can hope to 
find lies in a group of moribund cultures. 

Then, in summing up the excellences and the short- 
comings of the new poets, we read that Samuel Putnam 
and Mark Turbyfill “are extreme examples of anti- 
intellectualism ” ; that “ E. E. Cummings is a deeply moral 
sensibility without moral ideas”; that “ Yvor Winters 
represents with his symbols of inversion and sterility, 
with his anti-intellectualism, the most ambitious reach of 
the West to erect its disorder and rootless energy into a 
symbol of the whole American scene”; that “ The Tall 
Men” of Donald Davidson is an “ interesting poem that 
is brilliantly and incoherently written ”; that “‘ Those Not 
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Elect” by Miss Leonie Adams are “poems that often 
conceal their central ideas”; that ‘“‘ Marianne Moore is a 
Victorian in whom Victorian convictions are lacking, but 
in whom remain the habits of feeling which correspond 
to those convictions; she is deficient in ideas”; that in 
the poems of Archibald MacLeish “there seems to be no 
leading symbol that plays upon the ideas.” 

And so it goes through dozens of modern poets, novel- 
ists and dramatists. The cynical effort of Eugene O’Neill 
in trying to construct a new god in the play “ Dynamo ” 
is the effort of a man who is sure of nothing else but a 
blind despair; the group of “ Fugitives” finally in 1925 
broke up because, as we read in the foreword of their 
anthology “ Fugitives” (1928), they could not attend to 
editorial work any longer, and also because “they dis- 
agree among themselves on the literary principles which 
they persistently argued.” Even the editors of the 
““ Hogarth Essays,” the latest attempt to bring England’s 
literature to a saner outlook, find places in their last 
year’s volume for such contradictory writers as Herbert 
Read and Leonard Woolf, for T. S. Eliot and Robert 
Graves. And they tuck an essay of Gertrude Stein’s in 
the back of the book. The editors are sure of very little, 
by including so much. 

If the reader thinks that I am trying to build up a case, 
and wonders why I have not cited the works of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Sara Teasdale, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, and others, I can merely state that the moderns 
think that the Misses Teasdale and Peabody are deca- 
dent, they are too moral. And as evidence of the modern 
spirit creeping into Miss Millay’s latest work, the recent 
poems in the Saturday Review are indications that her 
work is changing. I trust the ladies will pardon me for 
saying it; but if they were talking among themselves 
they would admit that if the women writers predomin- 
antly ever become infected with the modern spirit they 
will go much farther than the men. 

The exposition given above seems to me to be fair 
enough, because Mr. Krutch, although a writer for the 
Nation, wrote his book for the Atlantic Monthly; Mr. 
Canby wrote in the Saturday Review; and Mr. Tate 
wrote his article in the January, 1929, number of the 
Bookman. And I believe that these three magazines are 
fair specimens of conservatively liberal thought in the 
literary world. If I were also to quote from the Dial, 
from S4N, from the Little Review, from the New Re- 
public, from Broom, etc., the picture of the literary chaos 
would be more somber, and the loss of that mental state 
of Certitude by the moderns would be even more poignant. 

If this were a sermon I might refer the reader to the 
first chapter of the Romans. St. Paul, besides being a 
witness to the folly of the cross, was also a first-hand 
witness to the paganism and its effects on the Rome of 
his days. But as this is not a sermon, perhaps it might 
be more literary to say that the spirit of Henry Adams, 
who was so sceptical of all human institutions in his 
“ Education,” has come back with seven worse devils 
to haunt the minds of the moderns. What grounds a 
Catholic writer would have towards forming a rapproche- 
ment with the moderns will be discussed in a later article. 
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Daniel O’Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. By 
MicHaEL MacDonacu. Dublin: The Talbot Press; New York: 
Irish Book Shop. $6.50. 

Heeding the instructions of Davis’ admonitions in his oft-quoted 
“ Chisel the likeness of the Chief,” Mr. MacDonagh confesses that 
the purely human interest of the Emancipator’s career appealed 
to him much more than his political activities. Hence he has 
given his estimate of “the most incompatible, the most discordant 
qualities—illustrating the complexity, the many-sidedness, and, at 
the same time, the essential unity of human nature, as manifested 
in an uncommon personality.” His long experience as a journalist, 
and his success in former volumes on Irish historical subjects, 
gave him special adaptability for the selection of the best material 
for his presentation of the personality of the Irish Tribune, and 
the background for a most attractive setting of the “great form 
flung upon the Irish sky like that of some Titan towering above 
the race of men,” as A. M. Sullivan described O’Connell. He 
stresses what is most notable for our present-day propaganda work, 
thdt O’Connell was the inventor of popular agitation as it is now 
practised in all democratic and constitutionally governed countries, 
in the arousing to activity of the enormous power of public opin- 
ion stored up and lying dormant in the community. Wendell 
Phillips, speaking of O'Connell, describes a politician as one who 
reaps the harvest of today, and the agitator as he who plants for 
tomorrow. The world’s debt to O’Connell for proving the effec- 
tiveness of direct political and social action on constitutional lines 
is traced by Mr. MacDonagh through the details of the agita- 
tion for Catholic Emancipation and for the Repeal of the Union 
of Ireland and Great Britain. Incidentally we have O’Connell’s 
happy home life, his tremendously successful career at the Bar 
and his triumphs as an orator. “ His weapons as a lawyer and as 
a politician were his intellect, massive, fertile, subtle, astute; and 
his tongue, eloquent, witching, deluding, vituperative, stinging.” 
His last words in public were those of a brief reply in French, 
at Paris, to an address of sympathy made to him by Montalem- 
bert while he halted there, broken down, cn his last journey to 
Rome. It was on behalf of the Society for the Defense of Cath- 
olic Freedom, and it told the dying statesman: “ Wherever Catho- 
lics begin anew to practise civic virtues and devote themselves 


to the conquest of their legislative rights under God, it is your 
work.” T. F. M. 





Portrait of Ambrose Bierce. By ADOLPHE pE Castro. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

The author of this book is the G. A. Danziger whom Bierce 
called “my friend and collaborator in letters.” That this friend- 
ship on the part of Mr. de Castro was pushed to the extreme of 
hero worship is quite evident from the recorded instances of an 
almost servile devotion to a man who at times spared not even 
his friends from a wasp-like sting and a savage temper. C. Hart- 
ley Grattan has written the story of “Bitter Bierce: A Mystery 
of American Letters.” But the devout Mr. de Castro claims to 
have solved the mystery and, one might say, also to have dissolved 
the bitterness. He calls his effort a “ portrait”; probably to pro- 
tect himself from critics who might insist on judging him as a 
biographer. Few however, are liable to be caught so easily off 
guard. One soon discovers the author wrapt in contemplatiori 
before the image of his hero and lighting numerous tapers at his 
shrine. It is a strange language of love, born, perhaps, of a 
grateful heart, which gives utterance to words such as these: 
“In my mind’s eye I saw Bierce, the tall, clean-cut man, the 
man to whom a bath was a religious observance . . . the brilliant 
intellect that for twenty-five years and more was my guiding star, 
against whom I railed at times as the faithful rail at the visita- 
tions sent upon them by the deity they worship.” Thus the devout 
worshipper soliloquizes until in an almost ecstatic climax he speaks 
of “him I so love.” To many, no doubt, the blind overvaluation 
and the absurd praise which is here given to Ambrose Bierce, the 
bitter, cynical, dictatorial journalist, the unfaithful lover and the 
fickle friend, will only deepen the mystery that has long shrouded 
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his strange personality. One mystery the author claims to have 
solved: the disappearance of Bierce into Mexico and his strange 
death there. But he has revived, if not created, another mystery : 
the source and meaning of Bierce’s power, the secret of that unique 
personality which still holds the admiration and fidelity of friends, 
however few, under a magic spell so that they strive to make of a 
“ clique-author ” a permanent literary idol. 3. & 





The Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia. By Cuartes A. Bearp and 
Georce Rapin. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Charles A. Beard is former director of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. George Radin is of the New York Bar. 
There is some irony of fate in the appearance of this book on 
Jugoslavia’s constitution, political system and problems. “On the 
morning of January 7, 1929,” says the preface, “ when the proofs 
of this book were being returned to the printer, the New York 
newspapers carried dispatches announcing that King Alexander 
had dissolved Parliament, assumed sovereign powers, and formed 
a non-partisan cabinet.” However, we have the assurance of the 
King that the constitution of his much-troubled kingdom is but 
laid up in dry-dock, as it were, till the storms of partisan intrigue 
subside. No matter what Jugoslavia’s political future may be, 
students of her affairs will need to know just how, during the 
last ten years, the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes actually 
came to live together, the background of their new national life, 
and what sort of economic and political housekeeping they had to 
set up in order to function as one country. For this purpose, 
Messrs. Beard and Radin offer a very handy and informative 
manual, Their treatment, while sympathetic, does not gloss over 
the difficulties experienced by such unlike elements—themselves so 
lacking in many of the political traditions of the West—in adopt- 
ing a constitutional and representative system of government. 
They speak frankly of the problem of the minorities, of the be- 
wildering changes of Cabinets in recent years, the weaknesses of 
the official classes, etc. Yet the tone of the book is sympathetic, 
and points the way to the real basis which Jugoslavia’s best ele- 
ments are quietly but steadily working for. The authors give a 
balanced judgment on land reform, and discount the severe criti- 
cisms of the Jugoslav government policy. “Undoubtedly the Gov- 
ernment was moved by national, political, and social motives rather 
than by ideas of pure economy.” But, they judge, had the Govern- 
ment acted otherwise, more slowly and cautiously, a worse evil, 
its own destruction, might have occurred. In chapter two, the 
writers use some of the disingenuous current phrases: e.g. the 
Catholic clergy “rigidly organized and thoroughly disciplined,” 
the Church ruled “ autocratically and infallibly” by the Pope, etc. 

5. Ge: He 


Saint Francis de Sales: Theologian of Love. By Henri 
Borpeaux. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50. 

In a day when religion is so much misunderstood, meaning for 
many only a set of rigid prohibitions; when the strong word 
“love” has become a sign of softness and sentimentality; when 
psychology, with its mysterious brood of complexes, inhibitions 
and fixations, gives a new vocabulary and an unwonted eloquence 
to the pedant; when the new biography continues to hold first 
place in the popular lists of non-fiction: this work of Henri 
Bordeaux will be welcomed not only as an excellent apologetic, 
a scholarly biography, a sincere appreciation of a great character, 


but also as a splendid literary analysis and a scientific study in 
the best modern manner of one who knew well the real nature of 


love, worthy of the name, and its rightful place in our relations 
with man and with God. The author views St. Francis not as a 
missionary, nor a Bishop, nor as the founder of the Order of the 
Visitation, nor as the author of the “ Treatise on the Love of 
God,” but, as he expressly states, “as a man, a man influenced 
by heredity, a man who was better qualified to understand and 
advise others because of the human quality of his virtues and his 
shortcomings.” This new method of approach to the life of a 
Saint, which seems to relegate the usual discussions of saintliness, 
makes the account more attractive and more consoling. M. Bor- 
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deaux is well qualified to write on “ The Theologian of Love.” 
This is the third time he has taken St. Francis de Sales as his 
He is well acquainted with his writings and his life and 
doctrines. He has, moreover, a natural interest in one whom he 
claims as a compatriot. In the present volume M. Bordeaux treats 
of the personality of Saint Francis, his teachings on love and mar- 
riage, his counsels and directions for women of the world as well 
as for those who intimately strive for the life of the spirit. The 
present translation, the work of Sister Benita, retains all the 
charm of the original and all the fervent admiration and zealous 
spirit which are so characteristic of the author’s style. F.S. P. 


subject. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Four Men of Mark.—In the long and colorful story of 
English history few characters command popular attention as 
Sir Thomas More, statesman, martyr, and man of letters. While 
enemy pens have often slandered him, recent authentic history 
has proven that the charges, political and moral, usually laid 
against him are entirely groundless. The prospect of his beati- 
fication in the not-too-distant future has created a new interest in 
Sir Thomas, and taking advantage of this Philip E. Hallett has 
translated for the first time into English Thomas Stapleton’s 
sixteenth-century biography “ The Life and Illustrious Martyrdom 
of Sir Thomas More” (Benziger. $2.35). Written chiefly to 
edify his Catholic countrymen and not so much as a critical 
biography, it labors under the defects usually associated with such 
stories. At the same time, even from the historical viewpoint it 
is not without authority, since its author had access to the most 
reliable sources of data regarding More. It will be read and 
enjoyed for its charm, its dramatic passages, its inspirational 
value, and the lessons it points of loyalty to conscience, even at 
the price of one’s life. 

Legend and history, mostly the former, as its title would in- 
dicate, mingle in “ Myths after Lincoln” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50). 
Lloyd Lewis, its author, has woven here an interesting volume 
from incidents associated with the last days of the Great Emanci- 
pator and the events that followed his assassination. Some of 
his chapters are pathetic; some humorous. They help to show 
if not what the man actually was, at least what the people, both 
those who lionized him and those who detested him, thought him 
to be. The book divides itself into three parts; the first is taken 
up with “The Dying God;” the second with a study of the 
betrayer who on Good Friday, 1865, shot him; and the last with 
general myths that center about his memory. Unfortunately Mr. 
Lewis is not always felicitous in his expressions and allusions, but 
otherwise he writes a diverting and stimulating story. 

Technically-organized social work is one of the contributions 
of the modern period to the history of civilization. Among its 
pioneers in our own country was the founder of the nationally 
known South End House of Boston. While all will not agree 
with his social philosophy there are facts in “ The Life of Robert 
A. Woods” (Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00) by his wife, Eleanor 
H. Woods, that will be found interesting and instructive for those 
engaged in social work. Born in Pittsburgh of Scotch descent, 
educated at Amherst and Andover, and originally intended for 
the ministry, Mr. Woods ultimately found his vocation in settle- 
ment work, and despite the sacrifices and worries that it entailed 
struggled until his efforts to better the conditions of laboring 
folk achieved success. Mr. Woods had many interests and his 
biography illustrates what a man of principle and grit may make 
even of apparently unpromising opportunities. Many personal 
letters lend authority to Mrs. Woods’ record of her husband’s 
activities and achievements. 

When a man has risen from poverty and obscurity to wealth 
and a distinguished place in the public eye, one naturally expects 
that if he undertakes an autobiography it will be for the instruc- 
tion and inspiration of others who must begin life under handicaps 
and yet not lose courage on the road to success. Though this is 


what one anticipates in opening “ The Bridge of Life” (Appleton. 
$2.50), which is C. Harold Smith’s sketch of his climb up the 
ladder of success, the book is keenly disappointing. Things of 
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lesser moment are unduly stressed. The vulgar is often unneces- 
sarily introduced, and while there are many diverting anecdotes 
narrated, most of them are to no worth-while purpose. The volume 
ends with the same drear note with which it begins, the author 
confessing that even as the shadows of the grave gather he knows 
not the why and wherefore of life. 





Varia—Anne Kavanaugh-Priest in “Memoirs of a Gothic 
American” (Macmillan. $2.50) recalls her sixty years of New 
England life. In an opening chapter she justifies her retrospect 
and her assumption of the role of an annalist, and thenceforth 
she tells the story of her upbringing, with reflections and specula- 
tions as to its aspects and drawbacks, leaving the final impression 
of a rather trenchant criticism of the methods of moulding 
feminine American life. The volume is not without its interest- 
ing passages, though often too detailed, savoring of garrulousness, 
and over-given to analyzing her moods, passions, and inspirations. 

In “ Business and Ideals” (New York: The Inquiry. $1.25) a 
syllabus is offered of discussion outlines for groups of business 
employes. It is a guide volume for discussion leaders and a 
handbook for the group itself to tackle systematically and efficient- 
ly business or other problems with which they are faced. Most of 
the chapters verge on ethical problems or business standards, 
though it is to be regretted that a distinct line of cleavage is not 
drawn and the difference clearly kept between what is strictly 
moral and what is merely proper or conventional. Possibly the 
editors accept the not-uncommon contemporary view of the Be- 
haviorists that one is the norm of the other. 





Juveniles.—Sub-teen age girls will find Miss Esselly Moss an 
attractive heroine as she is presented by M. M. Dancy McClendon 
in “Secrets Inside” (Page. $1.75). She, with “ Wiggles,” her 
nondescript dog companion, comes from a North Carolina moun- 
tain village to Houston, Texas. Her locket contains “ secrets 
inside.” When they are disclosed, Esselly has become quite a 
personage. The beginning of the story promises better than the 
ending reveals. 

“The Haunted Ship” (Macmillan. $1.75), by Kate Tucker, 
was well named. A winter’s gale washed the vessel with a strange 
figurehead upon a rocky Maine coast. Then two boys and two 
girls find a summer's vacation all too short to unravel its mystery 
of uncanny sounds and lonely lights. The author knows her 
Maine background intimately and she knows as well what will 
interest children of twelve to fourteen. The story is charmingly 
illustrated with silhouettes by Ethel Taylor. 





Spiritual Reading.—To his list the Rev. Robert Eaton has 
added some short considerations on the spirit underlying such 
virtues as gratitude, gentleness, loyalty, etc. “In Newness of 
Life” (Herder. 90c) is a companionable little volume that in- 
vites and encourages reflection, quiet and serious, on these so-called 
simple virtues, which nevertheless, make for the true perfeetion of 
the spiritual life. 

Mother Mary Loyola, with her usual power of illustration and 
her marked familiarity with Holy Scripture, shows the place that 
confidence in God should hold in our lives. Under the simple 
heading of “ Trust” (Benziger. $1.85) she makes a complete list 
of the motives for child-like surrender to a wise and loving Provi- 
dence. Though she has made a comprehensive study, she has 
wisely left many approaches for personal reflection and meditation. 

The second volume of “A Handbook of Fundamental Theol- 
ogy” (Herder. $4.50), by the Rev. John Brunsmann, S.V.D., 
treats of supernaturally revealed religion from the philosophical 
and historical viewpoint. Under these two divisions the author 
explains the nature and conditions of supernatural revelation and 
establishes the fact of the existence of such a revelation and its 
Divine origin. 

While the subject of birth control is receiving such wide pub- 
licity and such general discussion the little volume of Dr. Raoul 
de Guchteneere, “La Limitation des Naissances” (Paris: Beau- 
chesne. 12 fr.) should prove of great help with its clear, orderly, 
scientific presentation of a difficult subject. 
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Shadows of the Past. Growing Pains. The Beloved Prod- 
igal. The Ex-Seminarian. Without Judge or Jury. The 
Other Side of Main Street. Brief Candle. A Humble Lear. 

Readers of a simple nature will enjoy the simplicity of “ Shadows 
of the Past” (Herder. $1.50), by Mary T. McKenna. It is a 
novel of Irish life written in the manner of such stories before the 
new revival made realism the accepted style. Several generations 
back, the rightful heir of the O’Connors of Shrone Castle was de- 
prived of his rights and possessions by a younger brother who was 
a pervert and who invoked the Penal Laws. The descendants of 
the evicted heir became known as the O’Connors of Drimneen. 
The latest of these were Dermot and his sister Teresa; the in- 
heritor of the castle was Malchus MacMahon. The love story of 
Teresa and Malchus, greatly complicated by the treachery of 
Malchus’ aristrocratic relatives, forms the theme of the romance. 

The “Growing Pains” (Dial. $2.00) narrated by John Peter 
Toohey, are those of Wilber Jones, Freshman, home for the 
summer vacation. The adventures of Mr. Toohey’s youth are 
strongly reminiscent of “Seventeen.” Wilber is a year older 
in birthdays, but he and Tarkington’s hero exhibit the same 
mental vagaries. His mild midsummer madness involves the Jones 
family in many humorous tragedies. The best episode in the 
collection is when Wilber plays poker disastrously and to settle 
a “debt of honor” sells the family car with the connivance of his 
panic-stricken mother. The story makes pleasant reading for 
the summer porch. 

James French Dorrance tells in “The Beloved Prodigal” 
(Macaulay. $2.00) a romance of the Nevada wheat fields. The 
author has a good story but he spoils a fine plot by treatment 
which is amateurish. Especially is this true of his conversation 
which is stilted, at times, to the point of absurdity. However, 
readers who look for plot alone may derive harmless recreation 
from the book. 

“The Ex-Seminarian” (White Squaw. $1.50) by Will W. 
Whalen, is a collection of “ Plain Tales of Plain People” which 
are wholesome and edifying in a quiet and obvious way. The 
stories have little or no intricacy of plot; they strive rather to 
present a character and sharpen his features by hardening him in 
some spiritual crisis. This is what the author intended; as is 
shown by the sub-title. As frank and unadorned examples of the 
power of prayer, the “Ex-Seminarian” and his friends should 
encourage the pious reader. 

“Without Judge or Jury” (Dial. $2.00), by Ralph Rodd, is a 
crime story with detectives moving in strange roles and for 
strange purposes. Its chief defect seems to be the poor motivation. 
The mystery is only thinly veiled. The characters are pleasing 
enough and the secondary plot is rather better than the main 
entanglement. While the actors move on their stage, they are 
interesting enough, but the reader is continually wondering why 
they move in the given direction. The crimes are unreal; the 
solutions improbable; the enmities poorly founded. And _ yet, 
somehow, the book, though thin, may give the average reader 
a pleasant two hours. 

The attempted realism in the chronicle of small-town life which 
Wilder Buell calls “ The Other Side of Main Street” (Longmans, 
Green. $2.00) is calculated neither to charm the reader nor glor- 
ify “ Pudding Center.” A mass of irrelevant detail is padded into 
a series of chapters; unreal characters are confusedly multipled ; 
a clear and patent romance is obscured; a very likable boy is 
needlessly murdered; an impossible Miss Dewdrop is absurdly 
over-emphasized and the resultant book is neither novel, diary, 
biography, nor story. It is simply very dull reading. 

“Brief Candle” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) by Norman Venner, 
is one of those books which are a waste of good paper and printers’ 
ink. It is always cynical, at times blasphemous, and it would be 
unhealthy reading for anyone. 

The title of Lorna Doone Beers story of “A Humble Lear” 
(Dutton. $2.50) easily suggests the general outline of the tragedy 
in which a Minnesota farmer plays the role of Lear and his 
daughters fill out the cast. The author seems to have striven for 
effect by accumulation of details and the result is an uninteresting 
and depressing book. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


“Catholic Action on the Air’—An Omission 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article entitled “Catholic Action on the Air,” by Mark O. 
Shriver, in the issue of America for June 15, is both timely and 
stimulating to forward-thinking Catholic laymen and organizations. 

The author’s statement that we “have not been on the job and 
so must take the consequences of inaction and neglect,” to utilize 
the radio in the dissemination of Catholic doctrines, practices, and 
ideals, is unfortunately only too true. 

However, he failed to mention the pioneer activities in this 
endeavor of Columbus Forum, which has been operated for four 
years by Montreal Council, Knights of Columbus, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., who broadcast a standard Forum pro- 
gram Sunday afternoons over Station CKAC, and are the first 
unit among the Knights of Columbus to adopt this progressive 
medium of enlightenment. 


Montreal. W. A. L. Srytes, M.D. 


Was the Doctor a Snob? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A candidate to qualify as a dry agent must be versatile. Besides 
being a killer, he must at times turn educator. 

The other day, for instance, I heard a Prohibition agent lecture 
on asepsis. It happened while I lay prone, gripping the arms of 
a dentist’s chair. The approach of the agent was heralded by a 
nurse-like assistant in white, who entered and whispered winged 
words. Immediately the drill halted and I relaxed. 

“Show him in,” said the doctor, with forced cheerfulness; at 
the same time begging my pardon for the interruption of the 
torture. 

Quickly there glided in an agent from Prohibition headquarters. 
He is invading the inner sanctum of a prominent dentist, a man, 
too, widely known to the profession through his writings; but 
this concerns the agent not at all. What has he to do with 
people’s reputations? For him there is one vital fact. Head- 
quarters has sniffed a rodent, and lo, here he is on the scent of 
two gallons of grain alcohol. 

Now brevity was not the agent’s gift, neither was his voice 
musical, but I finally gathered after long, painful listening that 
the doctor had incurred the visit by daring to request four gal- 
lons of alcohol instead of the customary two gallons allowed by 
an omniscient Federal department. The double amount of spirits 
had been granted in the permit, but the circumstance was unusual, 
suspicious; it must be investigated. All this was implied in the 
visit. Obviously, the doctor owed an explanation to the Federal 
Government. In contrast to the agent’s inquiries, his reply was 
a model of brevity. He used the alcohol to sterilize his instru- 
ments and in research work. 

Is the fate of the four gallons satisfactorily accounted for? Not 
in the opinion of Government. 

Represented by an agent of limited education, one whose nasal 
accents are unpleasantly redolent of the hinterlands, the Govern- 
ment launches forth into a campaign of enlightenment in the mat- 
ter of asepsis. Government’s first point was known to Aristotle 
as “the topic of enumeration.” 

It consisted of a litany of substitutes for alcohol used by other 
dentists for antiseptic purposes. The doctor was irreverent enough 
to say that he was neither impressed nor interested. Swiftly the 
Government retorted with an argumentum ad hominem. He was 
bluntly told that many dentists with far larger practice used far 
less alcohol, or no alcohol. 

This I considered an insult, and was about to arise in wrath and 
demand the credentials of the agent, when prudence prevailed and 
I subsided and listened. My decision proved well taken, for the 
doctor scored a complete victory by demanding that the lecture, 
evidently learned by rote, be submitted in writing. Professor 
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Rogers, I am sure, would have called the doctor a snob and ap- 
plauded when the agent collapsed as an educator. Now, June 
Commencements, I am aware, are over, and the ascendancy of 
Intellect over Ignorance has been properly stressed; and yet, by 
recourse to the Ancients I may present the matter with new force 
to moderns. Thus I make bold to assert that if the immortal 
Homer were to describe the incident he would sing of it somewhat 
as follows: “Even as guilty hound, detected in theft, when he 
hears his master’s voice raised in reproach, crouches low in fear 
of blows, while his recumbent tail drags in the dust and he whines 
piteously, all atremble, such was the haviour of the worsted 
agent.” 

“You may also tell your superior,” said the doctor, “if he has 
a complaint to make, to send it in writing.” 

Exit the agent, protesting that he was merely doing his duty. 

“TI thought,” said the doctor, “it would distract you to witness 
a scene from the farce called ‘ Prohibition.’ If I receive a com- 
plaint, I shall publish it.” 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. a 


Culled from the News 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is sometimes illuminating to juxtapose press clippings separate 
in respect of both time and journals. From items so viewed, one 
may gain an insight into the idiosyncrasies of one’s fellows. 

I have before me two clippings, one from each of two journals 
published in the same city. Both items report phases of the 
Thirty-fourth Triennial Convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri held in River Forest, Ill. 

One item, dated June 20, reports the convention's resolution, 
sent to President Hoover, protesting American diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican City. The protest oddly purports to be 
founded on the “ American principle of separation of Church and 
State "—a principle completely irrelevant to the issue. For either 
the Vatican City is a civil state or it is not. If it is, and if 
circumstances affecting our national welfare should indicate the need 
for an American representative there, doubtless we should have 
one; if it is not, then all the world, save the Evangelical Synod 
of Missouri, is mad. 

The Synod’s fervor to preserve the integrity of American 
separation of Church and State has another equally odd but op- 
posite aspect for those of us who are innocent bystanders. These 
good Lutherans appear to be utterly oblivious to the truly flagrant 
violations of the Church-State separateness principle impudently 
practised by their brother sectaries of the Methodist and other 
Evangelical communions. 

Surely it is of common knowledge: that Bishop James E. Free- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Washington, speaking 
in the annual diocesan convention on May 14 last, is reported by 
the press to have said, in rebuke of the secretaries’ current political 
activities: “ The maintenance of any organized system designed to 
coerce legislators or to dictate legislation is utterly foreign to a 
right conception of the church’s function”; that the Anti-Smith 
Democrats, under leadership of Bishop James Cannon, Jr. ( Meth- 
odist), filed, in compliance with Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, a 
statement of their political expenditures in the Presidential cam- 
paign just past; and that Bishop Cannon is the present undis- 
puted leader of a political faction in Virginia; that the Rev. Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, failed to 
file a similar statement of his organization’s campaign expendi- 
tures, and thereby incurred the public censure of Representative 
George Holden Tinkham (Episcopalian), of Massachusetts; that 
Senator Royal Copeland (Methodist), of New York publicly 
repudiated—and protested to Dr. Wilson against—the coercive 
domination of the above-mentioned Methodist Episcopal Board in 
matters of national legislative and political appointments; and 
finally, that, prior to Mrs. Willebrandt’s vacation of office the 
closest political relations were maintained between this woman and 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

The apparent obliviousness of our Lutheran friends to actual 
and harmful violations of the American Church-State separation 
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principle is more remarkable because the sectarian usurpations 
of civil functions mentioned are largely in furtherance of a piece 
of sumptuary legislation which is, seemingly, highly repugnant to 
Lutheran sensibilities. This brings me to my second press item. 

Here it is reported that the convention above-named heard an 
address on June 22 by Dr. W. C. Kohn, president of Rivercrest 
Concordia College, who condemned Federal-agent killings of dry- 
law violators. He is reported to have said: “ We do not believe 
in the principles that underlie the Volstead law,” and to have 
added: “The Bible does not forbid moderate use of beer and 
wines. Why should a Government or an individual do so? That 
is a personal matter.” Now since it is a fact that, lacking the 
active interference of sectaries in our Government, the reign of 
Volsteadism would be still a matter for conjecture, there is food 
for reflection in the fact that an Evangelical denomination so free 
to voice opposition to this legislative blunder should yet refrain 
itself from an equally fortright expression of disapproval for the 
un-American Church-State coalition which brought it about. Final- 
ly, it is significant that he strains his ears in vain who hopes to 
catch, coming from the other sectarian camps, a modern version 
of an old slogan: Rum, Lutheranism, and Rebellion. 


Wilson, Pa. J. B. K. 


“Catholic Action in the Press” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of Mr. C. V. Higgins in the issue of America for 
June 15, commenting upon my article, “ Catholic Action in the 
Press,” contains a statement about which I should like to say a 
word. To quote Mr. Higgins: “ The crisis, let us hope, will come 
when Catholics get wealth and influence enough to establish their 
own dailies in the large cities.” 

Of course, Catholics as citizens may establish daily newspapers, 
as other religious bodies of citizens have done; but daily news- 
papers which attempt to serve the American people with news, do 
so from the civic, not the religious, standpoint. In my view we 
shouid avoid, rather than develop, anything which tends to isolate 
Catholics as citizens from the general body of American life. Re- 
ligiously isolated we shall always be, in one True Fold of Christ. 

Speaking as one who has seen the Catholic laity from the view- 
point of a non-Catholic for the greater part of my life, I would 
say that the problem of the laity in America is to lead the cul- 
tural and intellectual life of the country, and thus be in a 
position to throw into the stream of American life the gentle, yet 
vital influence of Catholic culture for moral righteousness, real 
beauty, and true progress. And since Catholics may draw upon 
the spring of vital governmental power, of ancient learning at 
its fountain head, no body of Americans has so fundamental a 
background for playing a large part in the development of a 
genuine Christian democracy. 

If letter writing to the press helps in any measure to arouse 
Catholics themselves to action in the above regard, it has its value. 

Wollaston, Mass. WittiaM E. Kerrisu. 


A Journalistic Snapshot from Cleveland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Occasionally I am weak enough to indulge the temptation to 
“write a piece for the papers.” In the course of this experience 
I have been informed that America does not syndicate its articles 
or use contributions appearing in other publications. Hence I am 
surprised to find frequently, in the local link of a chain series of 
weeklies, items that America also has published. The latest in- 
stance is a book review of Dr. Howard W. Haggard’s “ Devils, 
Drugs and Doctors,” which is “chained” in the issue of June 21, 
and which I am sure I saw signed “T. A. McG.” in the issue of 
America for June 15. Have you changed your rule? Or did 
T. A. McG. “put one over on you?” 

Cleveland. W. G. L. 

[The statements of the foregoing are found to be correct, and 
our rule has not been changed, although the editors are always 
glad when articles are copied from Amegica with credit. It would 
seem, however, that this communication should have been addressed 
to the Cleveland paper and not to us.—Ed. America.] 








